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ri TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, 

I feel bound to state that, while translating the First Book, 
I have had before me the translation by Mrs. Fuller, published 
in America. The great merit of this version I willingly ac- 
knowledo-e, though the frequent omissions render it almost an 
abridgement. The contents of the Supplementary Volume are 
now,I believe, published for the first time in the English 
language. 



AUTHOB'S PKEFACE 
TO THE EIKST TWO VOLUMES. 



THIS collection of Conversations with Goethe took its rise 
chiefiy from an impulse, natural to my mind, to appropriate to 
myself by writing any part of my experience which strikes ine 
as valuable or remarkable. 

Moreover, I felt constantly the need of instruction, not only 
when I first met with that extraordinary man, but also after I 
had lived with him for years ; and I loved to seize on the im- 
port of Ms words, and to note it down, that I might possess 
t'lero. for the rest of my life. 

When I think how rich and full were the communications by 
which he made me so happy for a period of nine years, and now 
observe how small a part I have retained in writing, I seem, to 
myself like a child who, endeavouring to catch the refreshing 
spring shower with open hands, finds that the greater part of it 
runs through Ms fingers. 




regard to the origin of this present book. Whole months often 
passed away, while the stars were unpropitious, and ill health, 
Lusir.ess, or various toils needful to daily existence, prevented 
ii^iixrn writing a single line ; but then again kindly stars arose, 
and health, leisure, and the desire to write, combined to help 
me a good step forwards. And then, where persons are long 
domesticated together, where will there not be intervals of in- 
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difference ; and where is he who knows always how to prize the 
present at its due rate ? 

I mention these things to excuse the frequent and important 
gaps which the reader will find, if he is inclined to read the 
book in chronological order. To such gaps belong much thafc is 
good, but is now lost, especially many favourable words spoken 
by Goethe of his widely scattered friends, as well as of the 
works of various living German authors, while other remarks of 
a similar kind have been noted down. But, as I said before, 
books have their destinies even at the time of their origin. 

For the rest, I consider that which I have succeeded in leaking 
my own in these two volumes, and which I have some title to 
regard as the ornament of my own [existence, with deep-felt 
gratitude as the gift of Providence, and I have a certain 
confidence that the world with which I share it will also feel 
gratitude towards me. 

I think that these conversations not only contain many 
valuable explanations and instructions on science, art, and prac- 
tical life, but that these sketches of Goethe, taken directly from 
life, will be especially serviceable in completing the portrait 
which each reader may have formed of Goethe from his manifold 
works. . 

Still, I am far from imagining that the whole internal Goethe 
is here adequately portrayed. We may, with propriety, com- 
pare this extraordinai'y mind and man to a many-sided diamond, 
which in each direction shines with a different hue. And as, 
under different circumstances and with different persons, he 
became another being, so I, too, can only say, in a very modest 
sense, this is ray Goeths. 

And this applies not merely to his manner of presenting him- 
self to me, but to my capacity for apprehending and re-producing 
him. In such cases a reflection * takes place, as in a mirror ; 
and it is very seldom that, in passing through another individu- 
ality, nothing of the original is lost, and nothing foreign is 
blended. The representations of the person of Goethe by 
Ranch, Dawe, Stieler, and David have all a high degree 
of truth, and yet each' bears more or less the stamp of the 
individuality which produced it. If this can be said of 
bodily things, how much more does it apply to the fleeting, 
intangible objects of the mind ! However it may be in my 
case, I trust that all 'those who, from mental power or personal 
acquaintance with Goethe, are fitted to judge, will not misin- 
terpret my exertions to attain the greatest possible fidelity. 

* In the German " Spiegelang," but " refraction " furnishes a 
more adequate image. Trans. 
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5 ; 7 INTKODiJCTlON.. 

i,, - v 3 *v>; T^tli a light wooden box on Ins back, going in tta 
hp^-V-o'^7 ^orn village to Tillage, hawking ribbons, thread, , 
mi" silk At t^e samejtime lie purchased here woollen stocking* 
ad Bt''tenw4* (a cloth woven out of the wool of the sheep 
s ,l* rV-/heath*, and linen yarn), which he again disposed of in 
t^/i7> r 7 W<?~oii the other side the Elbe, where he likewise went 
r^v~.-/"'"ln the winter he carried on a trade in rough, quills. 
~r r ~^ e:i e]ied linen, which he bought up in the villages of 
r'7; ".T ^i^arsli country, and took to Hamburg when a ship 
i-- "'"-Ji-l! ~But in all cases his gains must have been very small T 

- ^ "y^d-ays lived in some degree of poverty. 

"if r.v.v 1 am to speak of vny employments in childhood, these 
v - : \I -ccorain^ to the season. When spring commenced, and 
i T^ L: " i.;<V of* t:'e Elbe had receded after their customary over- 
f -^T^en- daily to collect the sedges which had been thrown 
y. >>. rlis dykes and other places, and to heap them up as litter 
f " ;: eoTT. But- when the first green was springing over the 
i V,.;:.l'r^adj-3, I, with other boys, passed long clays in watch- 
; : _- : ;. , COY;-.?. IP. 'summer I was actively employed on our Held, 
.::."". I: : r:iuvi~ :-,- vood from the thickets scarce a mile (German)- 

- >!', r> s.:I'Tc for tiring tliroughout the year. In harvest time 
I . ; - ;. 1 -~: : el:,? 1:1 the field as a gleaner, and when the autumn 
vrL " ; s ';.:/:.!: :.:3 trees I gathered acorns., which 1 sold by the 

- ;;;;"> T:.c:'3^.s of opulence, to feed their geese. When I was- 
fix u:.'/.:V:, I "T-i:t with my father on his travels from, hamlet t 
*. I.:.:.. I J:, and lidded to carry his bundle. This time affords- 

-. n..,- : tl.3 fairss-: remembrances of my youth, 

I7iv',-r sucli iiiuuences, and busied in sucli employments,. 
-. luring which, at certain periods, I attended a school, and barely 
leartiv i to read and write, I reached my fourteenth year ; and > 
.- 2ry -:r.s will confess, that from this situation to an intimate 
. -:.:_ :*:>:i witli Goethe there was a great step, and one that 
.- . ^m-:; I ?,c;irjcly probable. I knew not that there were in the- 
-iv-url'l r.::l: tilings as Poetry or the Fine Arts ; and, fortunately, * 
tlrie 7-as not \viiHD. 1112 even so much as a blind longing and 

I: ras \*--m said tliat animals are instructed by their very 
1 r -? i: ; -7 i:: '^ '- ar:i so may it be said of man, that, by something ^ 
^:.i;Ii ::? jrjes q-ite iieeidentally, he is often taught the higher 
I 7 '"- : ; - *v,irj.i slppber ivithin him. Something of the sort hap- ' 
" ' "-- * ' ^-\ % ;^i. though insignificant in itself, gave a new 
t ::. t rr:y i::e ; a:-,l I 3 Therefore stamped indelibly on my 
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I st one evening with both my parents at table by the light 
of a lamp. My father had just returned from Hamburg, and 
was talking about his business there. As he loved smoking,, he 
had brought back with him. a packet of tobacco,, which lay 
before him on the table, and had for the crest a horse. This 
horse seemed to me a very good picture,, and, as I had by me 
pen, ink, and a piece of paper, I was seized with an irresistible 
inclination to copy it. My father continued talking about 
Hamburg, and I, being quite unobserved, became wholly 
engaged fat drawing the horse. When finished, it seemed to me 
a perfect likeness of the original, and I experienced a delight 
before unknown. I showed my parents what I had done, and 
they could not avoid praising me and expressing admiration. I 
passed the night in happy excitement, and almost sleepless ; I 
thought constantly of the horse I had drawn, and longed im- 
patiently for morning, that I might have it again before my 
eyes, and delight myself with beholding it. 

From this time the once-excited propensity for visible imita- 
tion was never forgotten. And as I found no other help of any 
sort in our place, I deemed myself most happy when our neigh- 
bour, who was a potter, lent me some outlines, which served him 
as models for painting his plates and dishes. 

These outlines I copied very carefully with pen and ink, and 
thus arose two books of drawings, which soon passed from hand 
to hand, and at last came under the eye of the upper Bailiff 
(Oberamtmann), Meyer, the first man of the place" He sent 
for me, made me a present, and praised me in the kindest- 
manner. He asked me if I should like to become a painter, for 
if so, he would, when I was confirmed, send me to a proper 
master at Hamburg. I said that I should like it very much, 
and would talk of it with my parents. They, however, who be- 
longed to the peasant class, and lived in a place where scarce any 
occupations were followed except tilling and grazing, thought of a 
painter only as one who paints doors and houses. ' They, there- 
fore, advised me earnestly against it, saying it was not only a 
very dirty, but a very dangerous trade, at which one might break 
one's legs or neck, as was indeed often the case, especially in 
Hamburg, where the houses are seven stories high. As my own 
ideas of a painter were not more elevated, I abandoned my fancy 
for this trade, and put quite out of my head the offer of the 
good Bailiff. 

However, the attention of higher persons having been once 
bestowed on me, I was kept in sight, and efforts were made to aid 
me in various ways. I was permitted to take private lessons with 
the few children of that rank ; I learned French, and a little Latin 
and music : I was also provided with better clothing, and the 

I 2 
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worthy superintendent, Parisius, did not disdain to give me a 
seat at Ms own table. 

Henceforth, I loved school very much. I sought to make this 
pleasant state of things last as long as possible, and my parents 
readily consented that I should not be confirmed before my 
sixteenth year. 

But now arose the question, what was to be done with me ? 
Could I have followed my wishes, I should have been sent to 
pursue learned studies at a gymnasium ; but this was out of the 
question, as I was not only destitute of means, but felt myself 
imperiously called upon by my circumstances to get into some ' 
situation as soon as possible, where I could not only take care 
of myself, but in some measure help my poof old parents. 

Such a situation presented itself immediately after my con- 
firmation, for a judicial functionary (Justizbeamter) of the place 
offered to take me to do copying and other little services for 
him, and I joyfully consented. I had, during the last year and 
a half of my schooling, acquired not only a good hand, but 
practised a \ great deal in composition, so that I might consider 
myself very well qualified for such a post. I also carried on 
some of the minor parts of an advocate's business, frequently 
drawing up both judgment and petition, according to prescribed 
forms : this lasted two years, viz. till 1810, when the Hanoverian 
office, at Winsen on the Luhe, was broken up, and the place 
being taken into the department of Lower Elbe, was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire. 

I then received an appointment in the office of direct taxes at 
Lilneburg, and when this was also broken up in the following 
year, I entered the office of the under prefect in Uelzen. Here 
I worked till near the end of the year 1812, when the prefect, 
Herr von During, patronized me, and made me secretary of the 
mayoralty at Bevensen. This post I held till the spring of 
1313, when the approach of the Cossacks gave us hopes of being 
freed from the' French yoke. 

^ T now took my i leave"and returned home, with no other inten- 
tion than that of joining the ranks of those patriotic warriors 
who "began secretly to form themselves in various places. 
^ This plan I carried out. Towards the end of the summer I 
joined as a volunteer, with rifle and holster, the Kielmaniiseggc 




the Rhine against General Maison, and in the sunime 

l about a great deal in the fertile provinces of Flaiider 
L'oant. 
Here, at die sight of the great pictures of the Netherlands, 
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new world opened to me ; I passed whole days in churches and 
museums. These were, in fact., the first pictures I ever saw in 
my life. I understood now what was meant by being a painter. 
I saw the honoured happy progress of the scholars, and I could 
have wept that I was not permitted to pursue a similar path. 
However, I took my resolution at once. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young artist at Tournay; I obtained black crayons and 
a sheet of drawing-paper of the largest size, and sat down at 
once before a picture to copy it. My enthusiasm somewhat 
supplied my deficiencies in practice and instruction, and thus I 
succeeded in the outlines of the figures. I had also begun to 
shade the whole from the left side, when marching orders broke 
up my happy employment. I hastened to indicate the grada- 
tions of light and shade in the still unfinished parts with single 
letters, hoping that thus I might yet complete my work in some 
tranquil hour. I then rolled up my picture, and put it in a 
case, which I carried at my back with my gun, all the long 
march, from Tournay to Hameln. 

Here, in the autumn of 1814, the Jager corps was disbanded. 
I went home ; my father was dead ; my mother was still alive, 
and resided with my elder sister, who had married, and had 
taken possession of the paternal house. . I began now to con- 
tinue my drawing. I completed first the picture I had brought 
from Brabant ; and then, as I had no proper models, I stuck to 
some little engravings of Ramberg's, of which I made enlarged 
copies in black chalk. But here I felt the want of proper 
knowledge and preparation. I had no idea of the anatomy 
either of men or animals ; I knew as little how to treat properly 
the various kinds of trees and grounds ; and it cost me unspeak- 
able toil to make anything look decently well by my own mode 
of proceeding. 

Thus I soon saw that, if I wished to become an artist, I must 
set to work in a way somewhat different, and that more of tin's 
groping about in my own way would only be lost labour. ISTow 
my plan was to find a suitable master, and begin from the very 
beginning. 

The master whom I had in my eye was no other than Bam- 
berg, of Hanover, and it seemed to me the more possible to stop 
in that city, as a beloved friend of my earlier days lived there in 
easy circumstances. On his friendship I could rely for my sup- 
port, and he was constantly inviting me. 

Without further delay, therefore, I tied up my bundle, and 
took, in the midst of the winter of 1815, a walk of almost forty 
leagues, quite alone, over the heath and through the deep snow. 
I arrived at Hanover in a few days, without accident. 

I went immediately to Bamberg, and told him my wishes. 
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After looking at what I laid before him, he seemed not t { ' f 
my talent, yet he remarked that I must have bread fir*-** t t ** 
the mastery of the technical part of art demanded mtu'* / * ; 
and that the prospect of earning a subsistence by ^art 1 : J * *#> 
great distance. Meanwhile, he showed himself willing - ^ 
me as much as he could ; he looked up immediately, if* ^ * 
mass of Ms drawings, some suitable sheets with part- 
human body, and gave them to me to copy. j 

So I lived with my friend, and drew after Hamberg. 
good progress, for the drawings which he gave me were n J * | , t'^ 
inore advanced. I drew the whole anatomy of the? ^ t ^ 
frame, and was never weary of repeating difficult ha** 1 * %* 
feet. So passed some happy months. When we camo l ^ ' * '* 
however, my health began to give way ; and on the api f ** * ^ 
June my hands trembled so much that I could no longt * 
pencil. . ^ 

We consulted a skilful physician, and he found my * * 
dangerous. He said that in consequence of the campa** , / 
spiration was checked, that my internals were attack*** \, *- 
consuming heat, and that, if I continued a fortnight* 
condition, I should inevitably be a corpse. He pr ^ " 
warm baths, and similar remedies to restore the actio** 
skin; cheering signs of improvement very soon appejt*** * 
the continuation of my artistic studies was not to be tin ? * 

My friend had hitherto paid me the kindest care an* * ^ ^ 
tion ; there was not the least thought or hint that I '* 
could afterwards become, a burden to him. I, however, f 

of it, and as the uneasiness which I had long harbourv * * 
head had probably hastened the breaking out of my ** * 
illness, so did it now conie forward in all its force, : 
heavy expenses before me on account of my recovery. ^ & , 

At such a time of external and internal embarrass* i * * 
prospect opened to me of an appointment, with a con* ? 2 "* ^ 
which had for its object the clothing of the Hanoveria* 1 
and hence it was not surprising that, renouncing the 5 * ? 
path, I yielded to the pressure of circiimstances^ soli*** * * ' * 
appointment, and was delighted to obtain it. 

My recovery was soon complete, and a state of In 4 **- * l ' 
cheerfulness returned which I had not enjoyed for a 1 ** * f 
I found myself able, in some measure, to requite the 1 2 

my friend had generously shown me. The novelty of * " 

"vices into wliicli I was now to be initiated gave occupati* " " 
mind. My superiors seemed to me men of the nobl<* 
and ivith my colleagues, some of whom had made the < - . . * 
in the same corps with me, i was soon on a footing o t 
intimacy. 
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Being now fairly settled., I began with scx&e freedom to look 
Sbbout the city, which contained much that was worth observa- 
tion, and, in leisure hours, I was never weary of rambling, over 
and over again, about its beautiful environs. With a pupil of 
Ramberg's, a promising young artist, I formed a close intimacy, 
and he was my constant companion in my rambles. And since 
1 was forced to give up the practice of Art on account of my 
health and other circumstances, it was a great solace that I 
could, at least, daily converse about it with Mm. I took in- 
terest in his compositions, which he showed me in sketches, and 
iiboiit which we conversed. He introduced me to many instruc- 
iiive works ; I read Winckelmann and Mengs ; but, never having 
had before me the objects which they discuss, I could only 
imbibe generalities from their works, and received, indeed, but 
little benefit. 

My friend, who had been born and brought up in the city, 
was in advance of me in every kind of mental culture, and liad, 
what I entirely wanted, considerable acquaintance with the 
belles lettres. At that time Theodore Korner was the venerated 
hero of the day. My friend brought me the " Lyre and Sword," 
which did not fail to make a deep impression on me, as well as 
others, and to excite my admiration. 

Much has been said of the artistical effect of poems, and many 
have ranked it very high ; but it seems to me that the subject- 
matter is, after all, the chief point. Unconsciously, I made this 
experience in reading the " Lyre and Sword." For that I, like 
Korner, had fostered in my bosom an abhorrence of those who 
had been our oppressors for so many years ; that I, like him, 
had fought for our freedom, and, like him, had been familiar 
with all those circumstances of tedious marches, nightly 
bivouacs, outpost service, and skirmishes, and amid them all 
' had been filled with thoughts and feelings similar to his : tins it 
was which gave to these poems so deep and powerful an echo in. 
my heart. 

Since nothing of import could have an effect upon me without 
moving me deeply and rendering me productive, so it was with 
these poems of Theodore Korner. 1 bethought me that I too 
liad, in childhood and the years immediately following, written 
little poems from time to time, without caring any more about 
them, because at the time I attached no great value to things so 
(easily produced, and because a certain mental ripeness is re- 
quired for appreciation of poetical talent. This talent now in 
Korner appeared to me as something enviable and noble, and I 
felt a great desire to try if I could succeed, by following him 
in some degree. 

The return of our patriotic warriors from France afforded me 
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a good opportunity, and, as I had fresh in my memory all the 
unspeakable hardships which the soldier must undergo m tiie . 
field, while often no inconvenience is endured by the citizen m 
Ms comfortable home, I thought it would be good to set forth 
this contrast in a poem, and, by working on the feelings, to pre- 
pare for the returning troops a more cordial reception. 

I had several hundred copies of this poem printed at niy own 
expense, and distributed through the town. The effect pro- 
duced was favourable beyond my expectations. It procured nu* 
a throng of very pleasant acquaintances ; people sympathized 
with the views and feelings I had uttered, encouraged me to- 
make similar attempts, and were generally of opinion that I hacu 
given proof of a talent which deserved further cultivation. The 
poem was copied into periodicals, printed, and sold separately 
in various places ; I even had the pleasure of seeing it set to- 
music by a very favourite composer, though, in fact, it was ill 
adapted for singing,, on account of its length and rhetorical style. 
Kot a week passed now in which I was not happy enough, to 
produce some new poeni. I was now in my f our-and-twentietk 
year : within me. a world of feelings, impulses, and good-mil, 
was in Ml action ; but I was entirely deficient in information 
and mental culture. The study of our great poets was recom- 
mended to me, especially of Schiller and Klopstock. I_ pro- 
cured their works I read, I admired them, without receiving 
much assistance from them ; the path of these geniuses, though 
I was not aware of it at the time, being too far from the natural 
tendency of my own mind. 

At this time, I first heard the name of Goethe, and obtainecl 
a volume oi Ms poems. I read his songs again and again, and 
enjoyed a happiness which no words can express. I seemed as 
if I had not till now begun to wake, and attain real conscious- 
ness ; it appeared to me that my own inmost soul, till then un- 
known even to myself, was reflected in these songs. Nowhere 
did I meet any learned or foreign matter beyond the reach of 
my own uncultivated thoughts and feelings; nowhere any 
names of outlandish and obsolete divinities, which to me said 
nothing ; but, on the contrary, I found the human heart, with. 
its desires, joys, and sorrowsI found a German nature, clear 
as the bright actual dav pure realitv in the lio-nt of a mild. 
glorification. * 

I lived whole weeks and months absorbed in these songs. 
ifcen 1 ^succeeaed in obtaining "Wfflielm Meister," then 
^ot'tiies late/ then his dramas. "Faust, 57 from whose 
^ysses M human nature and perdition I at first, shuddering, 
cirew bac*. but wiiose profound enigmatical character ever at- 
tiv.j:^. :.;c a-iain. I read always in holidays. My admiration 
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persons ; I therefore resolved to carry out my scheme, and 
easily obtained the consent of my superiors ; for the hours of 
the gymnasium chiefly fell in a part of the day when I was dis- 
engaged. . 

I therefore applied for admission ; and, accompanied by my 
teacher, vent on a Sunday forenoon to the worthy director to go 
through the requisite probation. He examined me with all 
possible kindness ; but as I was not prepared for the traditional 
school Questions, and with all my industry lacked the proper 
routine,! did not stand so well as I really ought to have done. 
However, on the assurance of ray teacher that I knew more than 
appeared from my examination, and, in consideration of my 
iincomnion ardour, the director placed me in the second class. 

I need hardly say that a man of nearly twenty-five, and one 
already employed in the king's service, made but an odd figure 
among scholars who were, for the most part, mere boys, and 
that my situation was at first rather strange and unpleasant ; 
tut my great thirst for knowledge enabled me to overlook and 
endure everything. And, on the whole, I had no cause for 
complaint. "The "tutors esteemed me ; the elder and better 
scholars of the class treated me in the most friendly manner, 
and even the most mischievous had forbearance enough not to 
play their tricks on me. 

I was thus, on the whole, very happy in the attainment o! my 

object, and proceeded with great zeal in this new path. I woke 

M live in the morning, and soon set about preparing my lessons. 

About eight I went to the school, and stayed till ten. Thence I 

hastened to my office, where my attendance was required till 

one. I then flew home, swallowed a little dinner, and 

was again at school soon after one. The hours then lasted till 

four, after which I was occupied in my office till seven, and de- 

\oted the remainder of the evening to preparation and private 

instruction. 

Thus I lived some months ; but my strength was unequal to 
such exertion, and the ancient saying, " No man can serve two 
masters, ms confirmed. Want of free air and exercise, and 
ft tone and qmet for eating, drinking, and sleep, gradual!? 
me to aa unhealthy state ; I found myself paralyzed 
toth in body and mind, and saw that I must, as a matter of 
necessity, give up either the school or my office. As my sub- 
K \M.\.e aepended on the latter, I had only the former alterna- 
r?\\r iT 1 ^ tlie scl1001 ^ the beginning of the spring 
- 1^.. As i saw it was my destiny to make many trials, I did 

I hrt A I on -~-,J A J. * 1 n i -, " -. ^ 

ide trial of a learned school. 
good step ; and as I still had the 
ere was no course left me but to go on 
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for a full year, and imagined the single scenes and acts down to 
the minutest details, till at last I wrote it, in the winter of 1S20> * 

in the morning hours of a few weeks. I was supremely happy 
in doing this, for the whole flowed forth easily and naturally. 
But, in opposition to the above-named poets, I had my eye too 
steadily fixed on real life, and never thought of _the theatre. 
Thus it was more a quiet delineation of situations than a 
rapidly progressive action, and only poetical and rythmical 
where characters and situations required it. ^ Subordinate 
persons had too much room, and the whole piece too much > 
breadth. m ; 

I showed it to my most intimate friends and acquaintance, 
but it was not received as I wished : they objected that some 
scenes belonged to comedy, and, further, that I had read too 
little. As I had expected a better reception, I was at first " 
quietly offended, but I gradually came to the conviction that my 
friends were not so very wrong, and that my piece, even if the [ 
characters were correctly drawn, and the whole was well 1 
designed, and produced with some degree of care and facility, f 
was of far too small merit to be fit for public representation, f 
with respect to the views of life which it developed. 

When I consider my origin, and the little I had studied, this 
was not to be wondered at. I determined to remodel the piece, 
and arrange it for the theatre ; but first to progress in my 
studies, that I might be capable to give everything a higher 
character. My anxiety to go to the University, where I hoped 
to attain all I wanted, and through which I expected to improve ; 
my position in life, became a positive passion. I resolved to 
publish my poems, as a chance of obtaining my wishes. As I ; 
had not that established reputation which would lead me to * 
expect a handsome sum from a publisher, 'I chose the way of 
subscription as more suitable to my position. 

This was conducted by my friends, and had the happiest 
result. I again went before my superiors with my views as to '* 
Gottingen, and asked for my dismissal. As they were convinced 
that I was really in earnest, and would not give way, they 
favoured my designs. On the representation of my chief, 
tolonei von Berber, the war-office (Kriegs-Canzlei) granted > 
me my dismissal, and also a hundred and fifty dollars yearly 
tor wo years, to aid me in the prosecution of my studies 

I was now happy in the realization of the schemes I had 

enerisned lor years. I had the poems printed and sent off 

to <iuickly as possible, and derived from them, after deductir- 

a,i expenses a clear profit of one hundred and fifty dollars. " 

In May, 1821, 1 went to Gottingen, leaving one behind me I 
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(Sup,*) /v//, % St'[>f. ill, - Tlii;; evening at UnefheV, with 
Counsellor ( //M//V ///J Meyer. The converxd t<n turned 
principally upon rnnnTalo'ry, chemist ry, and natural 
.science f i*LjSiL' ). Tin* phenomena, of Hit* polari/.ntion 
of lh r hi appeared in intcreM him particularly, lie showed 
uu* utrinUii pn*p;n*;ttintis, chirlly ut'tcr Ins own drsii^us, 
unt! r\prr; :H'ti ;i \vi.--.h t tn;il-;* :;MMH* oxpcriiucuis \vi(h ia<. 

la tlf t'uurst* nf iur <'nijvt t rsa{iun l (tncfhr hfranu* inon* 
and taun* frfiMtnd ciuiuiunnraflvo. I rctuniiUMl niun i Hum 
un hour, uml a! my th-parttnv hi* satd many kind things (o 
uu\ 

I Ii:i fijiir* IM Mill lo Itr called hatuhaunr ; Iiis Fntvlu'ad 
uud <*vr. art* r\frt-!JH'!v maji'.-.tir. Hi* i:-; tall aiul well built, 
utid ,si vi^rtuis in appraranrr Ihni (nc <'an srarrrly rnm- 
pn'hcnd hn\v lu- has btvn iibli* l'r :iuiiu 4 yean; i> drclat'* 
IuniSt*lf ino old t< enter into .^iH-iety, and In ^n in ronrl. 

(Hup,*) 7V?r.-:., S''//. ll*1-. 'IMu* rvrniu.'.f :-ipi'lf' ;it- (!nrilH''s, 
with McytT, (torfhrV. Mm, Krau vtn (ueihe % and his 
physi<*iuu v (NmtiNrllor (//n/A^///) Krhhcin. r l\-d;iy, (locihe 
\vus partirtdarly lively. 1b* sliuwtMl me some splendid 
lit hotniipltH fj'om Stutt'/ard, tin* mo;;f, perfect things cd" 
the kind I had ever seen, After that wn cnnvcr.scd on 
sricntitic suhjoHs, c.^peeially <n tlu* ntlvaneemeni. of 
rlumitNtry. Indtitt^ and rhlnriiu^ occupied him particu- 
larly ; lie spoktj uhout these* suh.slaiice.s a.s if tlu* now <h*H- 
covcrie.s in chcminiry had <pnte taken him by Hurpris(. Ho 
had Hume iodine brouyhi in, ami yulaliliml it, before om % 

B 
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eyes, in tlie flame of a taper ; by which means he did not 
fail to make us admire the violet-vapour as a pleasing con- 
firmation of a law in Ms theory of colours. 

(Sup.*) Thurs., Oct. 1. To an evening party at Goethe's. 
I found amongst the assembled guests, Chancellor von 
Miiller, President Peucer, Dr. Stephan Schiitze, and 
Counsellor (Regierungsrath) Schmidt, which last played 
some sonatas of Beethoven's with rare perfection. I 
also derived great enjoyment from the conversations of 
Goethe and his daughter-in-law, who had all the cheerful- 
ness of youth, and in whom an amiable disposition was 
united with infinite intelligence. 

(Sup.*) Thurs.) Oct. 10. To an evening party at 
Groethe's, with the renowned Blumenbach from Gottin- 
gen. Blumenbach is old, but with an animated and 
cheerful expression. He has contrived to preserve the 
whole activity of youth. His deportment is such, that no 
one would know that a learned man stood before him. 
His cordiality is frank and jovial ; he is quite uncere- 
monious, and one is soon upon an easy footing with 
him. His acquaintance was to me as interesting as 
agreeable. 

(Sup.*) Tues., Nov. 5. An evening party at Groethe's. 
Amongst the assembled guests was the artist Kolbe. We 
were shown a beautifully executed painting by him a 
copy of Titian's Venus, from the Dresden Gallery. 

This evening, I also found with Groethe, Herr von Esch- 
wege, and the celebrated Hummel. Hummel improvised 
for nearly an hour upon the piano, with a force and a 
talent of which it is impossible to form a conception unless 
one has heard him. I found his conversation simple and 
natural, and himself, for a virtuoso of such celebrity, sur- 
prisingly modest. 

(Sup.*) T-ues., Dec. 3. At an evening party at Groethe's. 
Herren Biemer, Coudray, and Meyer, Goethe's son, and 
IVau von Goethe, were amongst those assembled. 

The students at Jena are in an uproar, and a company 
of artillery has been sent to quiet them. Biemer read a 
collection of songs, which were prohibited, and which had 
thus given occasion or pretext to the revolt. All these 
songs, being read aloud, received decisive applause, on 
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added; ""but to tlic physicians, notwithstanding, 
the honour of having worked a littlo miracle upon me." 
After a few minutes I withdrew. His colour is good ; only 
he has much fallen away, and still breathes with some pain. 
It appeared to me that he spoke with greater difficulty than 
yesterday. The swelling of tlio left arm is very conspicuous. 
He keeps his eyes closed, and only opens their, when he 
speaks. 

(Sup.*) Mon., Mar. 2. This evening at Goethe's, whom 
I had not seen for several days. He sat in his arm-chair, 
and had with him his daughter and "Riemer. He was 
strikingly "better. His voice hud recovered its natural tone : 
liis breathing was free; his hand was no lorgcr swollen; 
his appearance again was what it had been .in a state of 
health; and his conversation was easy. He rose and 
walked, without effort, into his sleeping-room and back. 
We took tea with him ; and as this was the first time, I 
playfully reproached Fran von Goethe with having forgotten 
to place a nosegay on the tea-tray. DYau von Goethe 
directly took a coloured ribbon from her hat, and bound it 
OIL the tea-urn. This joke appeared to give Goethe much 
pleasure. 

We afterwards examined a collection of imitated jewels, 
which the grand-duke had received from Paris. 

(Sup.*) Sat., Mar. 22. To-day, in. celebration of 
Goethe's recovery, his Tasso was represented at the theatre, 
with a prologue by Boomer, spoken by J/rau von Heigen- 
dorf. His bust was adorned with a crown of laurel, amidst 
the loud exclamations of the excited spectators. After the 
performance was over, Fran von Ileigendorf went to 
Goethe's. She was still in the costume of Leonora, and 
presented to Goethe the crown of Tasso ; which he took, to 
adorn with it the bust of the Grand-Duchess Alexandra. 

(Sup.*) Wed., Apr. 1. I brought Goethe, from her 
imperial highness, a number of the French " Journal des 
Modes," in which a translation of his works was discussed. 
On this occasion we conversed on " Ram can's JSTefEe " 
(E-ameau's Nephew), the original of which has long been 
lost. Many Germans believe that the original never 
existed, and that it is all G-oethc's own invention. Goethe, 
however, affirms that it would have been impossible for him 
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now tlie readers spoil the novelists, because, in order to find 
a publisher for their manuscripts, they must suit the 
prevailing bad taste of the public. 

(Sup.*) Sun., Apr. 26. I found Coudray and Meyer 
at Goethe's. We conversed on. various subjects. "The 
library of the grand-duke," said Goethe, among other 
things, " Contains a globe, which was made by a Spaniard 
in the reign of Charles Y. There are some remarkable 
inscriptions upon it, as, for example, 'the Chinese are 
a people bearing a strong resemblance to the Germans.' " 

"In former times," continued Goethe, "the African 
deserts were depicted on the maps, with representations of 
the wild beasts. In the present day, this custom is 
abandoned ; the geographers prefer to leave us carte 
blanche" 

(Sup.*) Wed., Ifay 6. This evening at Goethe's. He 
endeavoured to give me an idea of his theory of colours. 
"Light," said he, "is by no means a compound of different 
colours ; neither can light alone produce any colour ; for 
that requires a certain modification and blending of light 
and shade" 

(Sup.*) TUBS., May 13. I found Goethe occupied 
with collecting his little poems and short addresses 
(Blattclien) to persons. " In earlier times," said he, "when 
I was more careless with my things, and neglected to make 
copies, I lost hundreds of such verses." 

(Sup.*) Hon., June 2. The chancellor, Bienicr, and 
Meyer were with Goethe. We discussed Beranger's 
poems; and Goethe commented upon, and paraphrased 
some of them, with great originality and good humour. 

The conversation then turned on natural science (pJiysik) 
and meteorology. Goethe is on the point of working out 
a theory of the weather, in which he will ascribe the rise 
and .fall of the barometer entirely to' the action of the 
earth, and to her attraction and repulsion of the atmosphere. 

" The scientific men, and especially the mathematicians," 
continued Goethe, "will not fail to consider my ideas 
perfectly ridiculous ; or else they will do still better : they 
will totally ignore them in a most stately manner. But do 
you know why ? Because they say that I am not one of 
the craft." 
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was most cool and refreshing; on the floor was spread a 
carpet : the room was furnished with a crimson sofa and 
chairs, which gave a cheerful aspect ; on one side stood a 
piano ; and the walla were adorned with many pictures 
and drawings, of various sorts and sizes. 

Through an open door opposite, one looked into a farther 
room, also hung with pictures, through which the servant 
bad gone to announce me. 

It was not long before G-oethe came in, dressed in a hlnc 
frock-coat, and with shoes. What a sublime form ! The 
impression upon me was surprising. But he soon dispelled 
all uneasiness by the kindest words. We sat down on the 
sofa. I felt in a happy perplexity, through his look and 
Ins presence, and could say little or nothing. 

lie began by speaking of my manuscript. c: I have just 
come from you" said he; "I have been reading your 
writing all the morning; it needs no recommendation it 
recommends itself." He praised the clearness of the style, 
the flow of the thought, and the peculiarity, that all rested 
on a solid basis, and had been thoroughly considered. "1 
will soon forward it," said lie ; " to-day I shall write to Gotta 
by post, and send him the parcel to-morrow." I thanked 
him with words and looks. 

We then talked of my proposed excursion. I told him 
that my design was to go into tho III iiuo.1 and, where I 
intended to stay at a suitable place, and write something' 
new. First, however, I would go to Jena, and there await 
Herr von Cotta's answer. 

G-oethe asked whether I had acquaintance in Jena. I 
replied that I -'hoped to come in contact with, Herr von 
Ivnebel ; on which lie promised me a letter which would 
insure me a more favourable reception. "And, indeed," 
said he, " while you arc in Jena, we shall be near neigh 
hours, and can see or write to one another as often as 
we please." 

We sat along while together, in a tranquil, affectionate 
mood. I was close to him ; I forgot to speak for looking 
at him I could not look enough. His face is so powerful 
and brown ! full of wrinkles, and each wrinkle full of ex- 
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f/( calling them echoes of his academic, years, an expression 

, which seemed to please him, as marking the point oi : view 

from which these youthful productions should he regarded. 

jf He then gave- inc. Ihe first, eleven, numbers oi; " Knnst 

uud Altorthum,* 1 * that. I, might, take them with me to Jena, 

together with tin* I<Yankfort critiques as a. second task. 

4t It is my wish/' said he, "that you should study eare- 
k ^ fully these numbers, and not only make a. general index of 

contents, but also set down what subjects arc "not to be 
, looked upon as concluded, that. I may thus see at once what 

*' i threads I have to take up again and spin longer. This 
will l>e a great, assistance t.o me, and so far an advantage to 
- you, that, in this practical way, you will more keenly ob- 

serve and apprehend the import, of each particular treatise, 
than by common perusal, regulated solely by inclination." 

I found these, remarks judicious, and said that 1 would 
willingly undertake this labour also. 

Thurit., Junr. l\). -l. was to havo gone to Jena to-day; 

* but Goethe yesterday requested earnestly that I would stay 

till Sunday, and then go by the post. He. gave mo yester- 

day the letters of recommendation, and also 0110 for the 

family of LYommunn. u You will enjoy their circle," said 

he ; u I have passed many delightful oven ings there. Joan 

Paul, Tieck, the Sehlegel's, and all the other distinguished 

men of Germany,, have visited there, and always with 

delight; and even now it is the union-point of many 

'"' ' learned men, artistes, and other persons of note. In a 

M ^ f c vv weeks, write to me at. Marienbad, that I may know 

*' ' how you are going on, and how you are pleased with Jena. 

,' I havo requested my son to visit, you there during my 

absence." 

* '' I felt very grateful to Goethe for so much care, and was 

very happy to set! that he regarded mo as one of IHB own, 
and wished mo to ho so considered. 






' :;|ll * 



Saturday, the 2 1st, June, 1 bade farewell to Goethe, and 
;>n tlui following day wont to Jena, \vhero I established 
myself in a rural dwelling, with very good, respectable 
people. In the, fatuilios of von Knehel and Frommftnn, I 
found, on Goethe's recommendation, a cordial reception 
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and very instructive society, I made the "best possible 
progress with the work I had taken with me, and had, 
"besides, the pleasure of receiving a letter from Heir von 
Ootta, in which he not only declared himself ready to pub- 
lish my manuscript which had been sent him, but promised 
me a handsome remuneration, adding that I myself should 
superintend the printing at Jena. 

Thus rny subsistence was secured for at least a year, and 
I felt the liveliest desire to produce something new at this 
time, and so to found my future prosperity as an author. 
I hoped that I had already, in my "Beitrage zur Poesie," 
come to an end with theory and criticism ; I had in them 
endeavoured to get clear views as to the principal laws of 
art, and my whole inner nature now urged me to a practical 
application. I had plans for innumerable poems, both long 
and short, also for dramas of various sorts ; and I had now, 
as I thought, only to think which way I should turn, to 
produce one after the other, with some degree of conveni- 
ence to myself. 

I was not long content in Jena ; my life there was too 
quiet and uniform. I longed for a great city, where there 
was not only a good theatre, but where a popular life was 
developed on a great scale, that I might seize upon im- 
portant elements of life, and advance my own mental 
culture as rapidly as possible. In such a town, too, I 
hoped to live quite unobserved, and to be free always to 
isolate myself for completely undisturbed production. 

Meanwhile, I had sketched the index which Goethe 
wished for the first four volumes of " Kunst und Alter- 
thum," and sent it to Marienbad with a letter, in which I 
openly expressed my plans and wishes. I received in 
answer the following lines : 

" The index arrived just at the right time, and corres- 
ponds precisely with my wishes and intentions. Let me, 
when I return, find the Frankfort criticisms arranged in a 
like manner, and receive my best thanks, which I already 
silently pay beforehand, by carrying about with me your 
views, situation, wishes, aims, and plans, so that, on my 
return, I may be able to discuss more solidly your future 
welfare. To-day I will say no more. My departure from 
Mferienbad gives me much to think of and to do, while my 
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1ms only tlie (ask of animal mi? ihe whole, lie preserves 
Ms own, fulness, for lie needs t,o part, with hut little of 
himself, and there is much less loss of time and power, 
siiico lie lias only tho trouble* of execution. 1 ndeed, I would 
advise tlio elio'iee of subjects whii-h have been worked 
before. How many Tphigonias have been \\riiien! yet, 
they arc all different, for eaeh writer considers and arranges 
the subject dilTereuUy ; namely, after his own fashion. 

"But, for the present, yon had better lay asidr all great, 
undertakings. You havo striven long enough; Si is lime 
that you should (Miter into i he, cheerful period of life, and 
for the attainment of this, the working out, of small subjects 
is the best) expedient.." 

During this conversation, we had been walking up and 
down the room. I could do nothing but assent, for I felt 
the truth of cadi won! throutrh my whole belief. At (aeh 
step I felt lighter and happier, for 1 must eunlV:-;s that 
various i^nuul schemes, of which I had not as yet- been abl 
to (alee a, clear view, bad b(en no little burden to me. i 
ha-ve now thrown them aside, and shall let- thorn jvst till 1 
run ta-ko up a,nd sketch off one subject- and one part: after 
smother in cheerfulness, as by study of the uorld I jrad- 
ually be(u>me master of the sevt-ral paris of the material. 

.[. fool, through these words of (lorihi 1 ';-, .several yearn 
wiser, and perceive, in the very depths of my roul, the 
good fortune of meeting with a true ma:,t<T. The 
advantage is incalculable. 

'What shall I not learn from him ibis \vinti-r! \\hai shall 
I not gain moroly from intcrctuirse with him, even in limes 
when ho doos not speak what, is so very ituportattt ! His 
personality, his uvertj ])rcseuct, seems to educate me, even 
when ho does not speak a word* 

W<'fW'((i\ Tlnt.rx., ()rf. 2.-- 1 cruno here- ye: trrday from 
Jena, favounul by very agreeable weather. Immediately 
after my arrival, (loot-he, by way of wrlcumiiu.; 1 mo to 
Weimar, st*nti mo a season-ticket for the theatre. I passed 
yesterday in making my domestic, rranj;emi*nts; and tho 
rather, as they were very busy at duel lie's; for ilu^ French 
Ambassador from Frankfort, (*<mut lleinbard, and tho 
Prussian State Councillor />Y*w/,sM/Aj Schnll/,, fni 
Berlin, Lad come to visit him. 
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On the green nirtains beim. 1 ' <!ra'.\ u :i-!(l\ tin* picture was 
before my eyes in a broad li";ht, and I was delighted in 
contemplate if. quietly. 

"Yes," said Cloethe, "the ancient,; had !Mr <nly <rreaf 
iut.cnii.ions, but. they earned thrm into r'.ifet. ( hi the 
contrary, we moderns havr also v;?vat int. -i;t :uu.-:, hut. an 
seldom ablo io britnc ibfjn ui ui;!i ..rj-h ri\vrr and 
frcslniess as wt ha\e tluu.rbt UH-M." 

Now came Iiieiuer, Mi-ytT, ( 'ii'.niff!!- T vin Miillrr, and 
many oilier disf innnslH'd ^t'lttlrttH'ii ami lailirs of flu' 
court-. (Joel he's sun and Fran \mi UfMfh-', \\ith wlimn 1 
\vasnow for the first time madr a < jua;!it: 4 ii. al . rnfrrcd, 
The rooms filled u'radnally, and ilh-tvwa: lii'r ainl clu'cr^ 
I'liluess in them all, Snme pretty yut!iri:l F ivi";nrrs wcr- 
prtisciit, with whom Cuu-tht 1 spuke I'Vt-nrh. 

The soeicl y pleased me, all were MM 1'ivr and une*tr:traitietl ; 
e.aeh stiOod, or sat, Iutu;'hed and jall.eil wuh f!i:.. prrsn 
and ihai, just, as he pleased. I had a livr!y r> >\i\ rr ;a!iuu 
witli youn*, 1 ; ( {net lit* a,huitl 1 Innuald's " UiM "(pietnn-J, ! 
which was .ifiven a few <la\.i ; inn*. \S - had the 
saniCM)pinion al)uut t he pieee, and I v,a~. '"!'!;!!!_' pl-a -'d fu 
see this yoiin!,;* man expnr. n I l!i' dtli'.-r^nt p>Mtji:; \\ith : u 
niueJi animation and inlelli'-vnee. 

Uoethti himself appeared \ery i.inialtli- in . .* 'u-t \ . He wen! 
about from (me to another, ami rvrm^d f pr'-l'rr Ij t.'njn'., 
jbuil heuriut!; his quests tail;, in talKii )|g mui'h hMM'.rlt. I'Yau 
von (JoetJie would often com** and lean tip-ut him, and ki- 
him. I had lately 'said to him that 1 rnj\ed the- theain* 
highly, and thai 1 , Felt. ( irreat -'plea anv ia r^lxiii"' in\ j j jf up 
to the impression of the piece, ultima! n-lh'i'tin"; mtieli 
upon it. This to him seemed ri-dst, ami suiivd in my 
present stale. 

Ho came to me with Fran von <!ur(!n. "'This r-\ tay 
dui^hter-5n-huv," said he; ^do vin know each othrrr" 

Wo told him that, we hao! just become acquainted, 

"Ho is as much a, child about a. theatre a* vm, < MfiltV ! M 
said he; and w(i exchanged etmirratidaiions tipnu this fa -fe 
whicli wo lia.d in common. u My dauidifrr," eunfinm-il !M\ 
"never misses an evc'iiin^ 1 . 1 ' 

"That is all very well'; 1 said I, "as l-i't" a, lln-y vdvv 
* A (!:'auia (jfrMjm* '!' -hri! v, l'> : -!ii,:. 
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here, and tliat you will often have again." " Then," said I, 
" I will go ; it will, perhaps, do me good to laugh." " Stay 
with me, however," said Goethe, "till six o'clock: we shall 
have time to say a word or two." 

Stadelman brought in two wax lights, which he set on 
the table. Goethe desired me to sit down, and he would 
give me something to read. And what should this be but 
his newest, dearest poem, his " Elegy from Marienbad ! " 

I must here go back a little for a circumstance connected 
with this poem. Immediately after Goethe's return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread that he had there 
made the acquaintance of a young lady equally charming- 
in mind and person, and had been inspired with a passion 
for her. When her voice was heard in the Brunnen-AIlee, 
he had always seized his hat, and hastened down to join 
her. He had missed no opportunity of being in her society, 
and had passed happy days : the parting had been very 
painful, and he had, in this excited state, written a most 
beautiful poem, which, however, he looked upon as a sort 
of consecrated thing, and kept hid from every eye. 

1 believed this story, because it not only perfectly- 
accorded with his bodily vigour, but also with the pro- 
ductive force of his mind, and the healthy freshness of his 
heart. I had long had a great desire to see the poem itself, 
but naturally felt unwilling to ask Goethe. I had, there- 
fore, to congratulate myself on the fortunate moment 
which brought it before me. 

He had, with his own hand, written these verses, in 
Roman characters, on fine vellum paper, and fastened them 
with a silken cord into a red morocco case ; so that, from 
the outside, it was obvious that he prized this manuscript 
above all the rest. 

I read it with great delight, and found that every line 
confirmed the common report. The first verse, however,, 
intimated that the acquaintance was not first made, but 
only renewed, at this time. The poem revolved constantly 
on its own axis, and seemed always to return to the point 
whence it began. The close, wonderfully broken off, made 
quite d, deep and singular impression. 

When I had finished, Goethe came to me again. "Well," 
said he, " there I have shown you something good. But 
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It \vas now time fur the theatre. u So you arc j^ohi^ to 
Finland r " (Called ho, jestingly, after me; for the piece 
was ".lohann von Finland" (John of Finland), by .Fran 
von Weisseulhurn. 

The piece did not lack effective situations, but, it, was so 
overloaded with pa thus, and the design was so obvious in 
every part, that, on (he whole, if- did not impress me favour- 
ably. Tiu i last ad, however, pleased wo much, and recon- 
ciled me to the rest. 

This piece suinrested to me the following remark: 
i'haraeters which have been but indifferently drawn by the 
pod; train on the siui.ce, because (ho actors, as living men, 
make them living beings, and impart to them some sort of 
individuality. lint- the finely drawn characters of the ^reat. 
poet, which already siand out with a, sharply marked indi- 
viduality, win- 1 !n ; ,e nn (he sta^e, because actors an* not often, 
perfectly tided fnr such [tarts, and very few can completely 
lav iisidr their o\\ n individualities. If the actor be nod t-ho 
'on nierpur! ni' the character, nr if he do not possess the. 
powi-r <f utierlv iu\ n;^ aside his own personality, a mixture 
cnstu.., and the character loses its purity. Therefore, the 
play oi* a really *nvu( pnd. only appears In single figures, 
just as it v, as originally intended. 

,l/*^., A'^.r, :. f wont, to (!ii-(he at five o'clock, I hoard 
them, a:'. 1 came u p., tidiv., Ian? filing very lotul, :in<l talking 
tit the "real rn.im. The sr-rvant said that tlu* Polish laxly 
dined there i" duv, and that the company had not, yd left. 
I he table, I \\as "'(!!',"; a \vav, but. he said he had orders to 
announce nn\ antl that perhaps his master would be 1','lad ol 
my urrnul, a . i* \\as nw late. I Id. him have his way, and 
waited a \\hile, ;',ftT \\hich (Inethe ramr out, in a- very 
rljcrrful ino-.ti, and b>.k in'.' l the ippn;.iie room. My visit 
..i'cmeil it) pl'-a: - liim. He hail a bottle of winr. hnntght at 
nne\ and tilled For IIP- and (teea.,sjna.lly for himself. 

4V F'fore I fitr^et: is," said lu\ litokiu^ about I ho fable, for 
nmethin'.r, 'Met me p i\' y*ut a (vmecri-JicUc 1 !.. Maduiuo 
S/,vmano\v.sl:;i lavr.-., in-mrrow inenin";, a. public concert 
;d the Statlthau; t and \iu mti- i not fail to be (here." 1 
replied thai 1 certainly should nut repeat, my late folly. 
They j.av : he plavs \ery well/' f added. "Admirably/' 
nid tlueihe, "As well as Hitmnid?" asked 1. u You 
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ahould know what he has to MV, and v\hat properly belong 
to him, on a journey." 

The Chancellor came in. lie talked a little with Goethe, 
ami then spoke to me very kindly, and with much aeuteness, 
about a little paper which ho had lately read, lie soon 
returned to ihe ladies, amont; whom i heard ihe sound of 
n piano. 

When ho had left .us, (ueiho spoke highly f him, and 
said, u All these excellent men, \\itii whom yon arc now 
placed in so plcar-ant a n-laiinn, mako \vliat I call a hontr, 
to which out* is always willing to rcfurti/* 

L said that I already le!.jan (n perceive ihe len lirial elTeet. 
of my present .sit nation, utid thai I 1'oinul myseH' u'radually 
leaving my ideal and the^rctic irndencies, and inure ami 
more able to appreciate the \alne of tin* present moment. 

fcv It- would he a pity," wild (toeiho, *' if it were nod 
fo. Only persist in this, and hold fast. !*y the presenL 
Mvery situation nay, e\ cry tuotuent is of inlhute wort-h; 
i'ur it- is thi* n'pre.^entative of a whole Hernif y." 

After a short, pause, 1 turned the conver^atioa to 
Tiefuri, antl tla* niude uf ireafinif if. ** Tlu* snhjecf," Hstid 
I, u is ctuuple.f, nnd it will he dillieutt. to t^ive it proper form. 
It would he most convenient to me to treat it in prose." 

u For that/* said (loeiho, ** I he suhject is not, sutUcienfly 
sijjfuitinint. Tin* s>- called didaetic, de.MTjpiive form would, 
t>n ihe whole, he eligible; hut even that is not perfectly 
appropriate. The ln-,,t me! hud will he to treat (he subject 
in ten or twelve separate little poems, in rh\ m<\ hut in 
various measnrcH and I'orm.s such as the various sides and 
views demand, by which mean .; 15;.*:ht will bo e;iven to the 
whole,** Tins advie<* I at. onci 1 adopted a,; judieious. 
k " Why, intleed/* continned he, "should you nut for oncn 
UNO dramatic, means, iuul write a. eoiivrr. al in tr so with 
tin) ^ardeiH^r? lly thi:-i fragmentary tnrthod }on make 
your faslc easy, and. can better hrintj out the variouH 
cliaractcristu' sideM of th* subject, A threat, comprehenhivu 
whole, on tho other hand* i:i always ditlicult ; and he who 
attempts it KC'.ltinm proilticrs anything complete,*' 

HV/., A't'iJ. 10. (loetlie ha.-i no-t been very well for th 
last, few days; it Ht'*tuH lie CIUUHJ!. Lfet riil of si very bad cold* 
Ho coughs a great <ltid very loud, und with much force; 
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"It will prttdnrt* an Hi.-,-?." rui.t I, 
bofon* tin* public.* 1 

"Ah, th puhlir*" fii^hnl <J,.rf,W 
14 Wuuld it jt 1* n*-H" -*l } "I.-. 



-srn^ t- prM-'iiih^ c n'tiiii ; -f ; !ii.,M.".-j > " " "" 
u l think nt*t,'* *,jiii| h- ; ",th f,^-|. ;ir rn - r? a r:, 



I'.iaUiT; Imf, as a po,-m K altvady rKptvss-d ui words, one 
word only nuicrls anoihrr." 

I thought Uorihr was lurr very happy in p<nnhn; out- 
(hi* voi'lc on Nvliifh I ho.'t 4 who Intrs'pivt ponus aiv cnnnnnnlv 
wm k krd. Still it may In' <{in- .tinned whdlar if hr nut 
pussihlr to avoid this fork, ;ind affix sonjo explanatory 
words io a poem without at all injuring thr drlirary of its 
iniuT lilV. 

AVlu'ii 1 wonf :iw;iy, h* ;t;-;k( i d nu* to inl. tin* .sln'rts of 
* ; Kimsf. tiud Altt-rJ Inn.'i *' !jini with UH\ th:ii 1 uii'.vht n*:ul 
flu* pm'in :iy:iiu, :nd ;tl.,u t ho ** IJiv-'tv. IVoin thi 1 Mast. 11 * 
x ()t'sl!ii'Iu' Uo;.i-n) t| 4 !i!Ji'ki'! a port wlmnj hi- sivais iii^ldy 
!o vjiluc, and to n-^.'ird wiih vrn-ai o\[it'fiaf inn, 

(Sup.*) W'.-?., AM.?', II, Xo i'Vi'iiinr i'oinpany at- 
tuKtiu'V., who has n^aiu In-ru sulYcrin^; ftr soiu*' fiinr, 
His fi't't wrrr wrappi'd in a. \vtI!rn rovrrft'l, ulitrh ho hud 
lakcn wiih him rvrrywhi-iv .vinci* flu* rrunpai^n in (-hani" 
])ajLjnt'. Apropos of ihi; rn\rrli*f, hi* rrlatrd an umvdnin 
of fhr vt'ur I Soil, \viu'ti flu* Krftu'Ii Itad tu*ctjpi<'d Jt'tia, find 
..hochaplain of a Kn-nrh rr^iutrnf. rrqtiirrd ^uu* \\in\ t l *\iij*u 
io u-dorn his aiiar. ** !!o was , supplied witli a Nplrndid pirn* 
iF c'riiasojt sf ullV said Cun^fho; "luti. this was not, ^jod 
* i u<u^h Tot' him. lit* cntupiaiiu'd of (his io mr, * ^<*nd 
inn flit' stuHy r-'aid 1 ; * I will s't' if f ran prH'nrt* smiiH lujs r 
lu'titT,* In flu' jnt'an iiun\ wo wrrr ju;;i, i>nnnn"^ nul a, 
nt'\v ptcri' at iho tlu-atn*, nnd I uiado n:;t*of {!H ( uia^ttilirrni 
ed sit i IT to ilt'mratt' my :trtr.--:. AM fr inv < p ha[lain 1 h<* 
rt'tu'ivt'd noihiii"" rl. r ; h* wa; forj-fntlrn ; a?;d in- inn .1 luiva 
st'(*n what tt"od Sir i^ot. n 

HVf/., .W. ll!. Tnwan!'; r\'r:Jn"\ 1 \M-nf fu ;;rr (Jui'tho; 
but, hi'urd, iM'fiTi* 1 wrnt up;.tair.\ that tin* I Vus.siuii 
iniuistrr, vu Ilul>ohlt, \va:> witli him, at whirh I \\a> 
jilt'iiscd, lu'tntf r'otivijii'rd thai- this vi:.it of an old frirnd 
wrudtl <*Iu*ir him up and do him i^ood. 

I then wrni to tiio th%*tfrr, whrrr ** Dtr SfhwrsfiTU vou 
Pni^" (ilu* SintrrM of I'ni^ur)^ ^oi np to jn-rtVr|.ion s WIIH 
donr adfnirull\% ?; fhai if \v;r iinpn.-, .ihli' t. l^.ivr !T laugh- 
ing t-hroui^honi tin* wlmlr piiTr. 

Wlutrx., i\ f ni\ ll. Siini ilavn a^n, a-* I tru.-. walking <no 
(hu iiftrrnunu lowardn Mrfurt, I w;ri juiiit-d ly au rldi*rly 
man, whom 1 Msppstf^-d* from lit'-i npp-araji'', in 1* uu 

I? *J 
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ojrtilrut rit i'/ru. \\ r lr-i>I n<? t. &!.* ! * * : - 
tin* ron\rr--at i:i tti!'!;i->i i;!>>*: ti * ?.*. 
\\hrthiT lit* kn-yv <l'uih'. " Kr. >**, h..: , 
with HOWP dt-H^h! ; " 1 w.t* * t:il: - 
Vfurs! " Hi* thru !.i:iin'h'-l i:i?" iK. pr.;! 
UWHtor. I 1 n't %:'ii t" f:> ,:' -...f.-'-fi ..;.- |' * .' 
Ulul 111* itlutl.lv riii'.-nt-i . I .':M* ; ; ?;- 

"* W!u*u I tirMf livra H;ih r -:.-.," -,.{};, *' 
lnMn Jibuti! f wfiti y-: ; .*-\ru )-f-,i'" -. Mi.i ; h.- w.,. 

Hint flf'.rittit iU liiri |irf", <tl. 1 I'- :*!{ i .1 ,:h J-. .v. 

in uty unns," 

1 lUki'tl \\ln-t !i*-r <.M-fhi, tit t':i* r.m-', ! 
!it-n% luni IIM! hri-ii \rr^ r^.;, , '" t ', vi.iiii; ** 

** h' Wa'-tuIttHV'J tfiiV ttl'h ti;- :. ; - , ih.,f I:*'- 

pus.siMi u rrrtuiii hunt ; in li-.-it -,r.'- i$r * :, 



l'iit u art ;t 
my in:i; ti-r. 

niul ilifu tltr' 



fhr (ill Ll* ttMiiitl .;,!. K\rlt !i 4 .-K !. 
NClrU'"!*. 

"* Ottr f i?u' lir t\t ft." in f fi- r:3 : !'i 

I t'lllrfr?! lu;i r'ul!l I iniuM isr h.j.-i 
wilittutt% Jfctlfl \\ ii.'j IvitJU' tli-!v, I".. L 
** HilV* you Hl'rli if*thmi* tu lh- -1, 
I unsxvrmi in Uu* ip-r-tfur, h^ l-^. 

h()UHi% Hint Uhk t ht" I!l,;Ui ! !i iltltv 

I went tht'iv ; thr f,nuir*I Mii-l ! l 
rt'turnnl with thift iiii\i-r f-" m-\ i 
flu! j*aio po.^itittn, luiu/ in !*; l^ 

hky. * Lint*-!!,* iati itr t.i i^r ; 

ntuiiM'iii ; tht'S'** i> n\v un i-itrliiijt:i 

to t!ilvI5 pllll'i* ; ' thru lit' Iili' lii' 1 - 

i mt by wlmt 7jix'U't hr L!^--A 

uhkcui tiui g**t| **Itl niun " 
." 
If was 



l if hr at oju'i? U-Hrvtui tlu-r<- W;i? 
r'Vi \vtini. 
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tk Yes," said he, tfc I believed if, for limits always 
happened as he said they would. Next day he related 
his observations at court, when a lady whispered to her 
neighbour, * Only listen, (Jootho is dreaming.' Hut the 
duke, and all the men present, believed (loeihe, and the 
correctness of his observations was soon continued ; for, in 
a, few weeks, the news en mo that a part of Messina, on that- 
nitwit, had been destroyed by an earthquake." 

J!'V/., JV/\ LI-.-- Towards evening (loot he sent me an in- 
vitation to call upon, him, liumholdt, he said, was at. 
court, and therefore 1 should be all the more welcome, I 
found him, as I did some days at*o t sitting in his arm-chair ; 
he jjfave me a friendly shake of the hand, and spoke to me 
with heavenly mildness. The chancellor soon joined tin. 
"\Vosat near ( Joel he, and carried on a \\g\\i, conversation, 
i hat he miujlit <nly liavt^ to listen. The phvsiciau, t*ouu- 
sellor ( lt*\l~i"t,t$h ) Kehbein, st)ou c*ann* also. To UK< % his own 
expression, he l\und UoeUieVi pulsi* <jui<o liv(*Iy and easy. 
At. this we wen* highly pleased, and joked with (iootho on 
ihe subject. u If I could only get. rid of the pain in my 
leftside!" lie said. Hehbein preserilK'd a plaster there; 
wo talked on the #ood effect, of nueh a rrmcniy, and Ooetlu^ 
consent ed to it. Rehboin turned tht^ eoav<*rsation to 
Marit*nbad, :ind this appcsired to awaken plensanl remi- 
nist*enees iti(!iu*the. Arran^emeuts wen* made io ^o then k 
ajjjain, tt was r-aid that Uu ivat tluke woidtl join th<* party, 
and these pnn pee! .; put (loefhe in tin* most <*heerful mood, 
They also talked about. Madame S/yinanow::ka, and m<*n- 
ijone<l the time when she was hen*, and all the men wore 
solicitous for her favour. 

When Rehbein was f^otu\ the chancellor read the Indian, 
poems, and Uoefhc, in the mean while, talked to me about 
the Marionhatl Mleity. 

At ei^ht <*clcU, UK* eliaueellor went, and I wart gmn^ 
loo, but Uoefhe bu,de me j.fup a Hiflt% and I wit down, 
TIu* conversation turned on the !;ta|,^e s ami the fact that 
** Wallensfoin " was to be dune to-murrow. Thin j^avt* 
occasitm to talk utxtttt Schiller, 

" I have," said l t * fc a peculiar feeling io\vanl SrhillT- 
Some scenes of his irreut drnman I read with tfcuuitu* iov<* 
ntl atlmiraiioii ; 'but pnwnily I meei wltli 



t tilt' fiu< V i , 

*t Si-luli. i k 



p-r -ini-.a 'v , litvt a . on a mrre ivadin- 1 ; x\vre nut presented 
t mv i!,ta :rs;it : .^ii w;:h all tii.-ir ita!i\ idualu y. On this 
a'VMiitjf ill.- p,rn- !i;;.i an r\ i nu-rdinary effeet upon me, and 
I rotild ti.i '."'! It nil! nf my hrad tlit* whole uiirht, 

Sun,, A :;. it*. In f hr rvniiM. at, ( Joei he's ; he was still. 
Mttim; in lii 1 elbow -ehair, and seemed rather wt-ak, Jlis 
!ir,t t|n'.'.!;*Mn \\a., aluiut t% Wailcn-Ntfin/* I t;avi* him an 
iitvtniuf nt ilir iuipr-' L*-U tin* jiriM' had inadf ujmn ini as 
rr|rr,.t'itfrd in thr M:t^*-, ulul hr hrard iur \\ith vl.sil.ilt? 
xUisi'arf in. 

M. SMH-T t-ajiir in, Ird in by I 1 ' ran v<.ni (..{iM'fhr, and 
rriaainrd .a! . <ui an h.-nr. 1 Ir !riujrhi fruni thtMlidvf .some 
t^uld fii-|al :, and l*y hliuv\iit"; uud ialkin;; abuui> ilicsi- 
:-.t-rJnrd |. f!i-. rtaSn <l rUn* \<TV plfar-.aut ly. 

FratJ VMII (I.M'ihr ami ,\t, Siin/t \vi-ut ti* ruurl, am! 1 was 

ii-t"t Iili'lir V* il!l C !*rtlir. 

It* mi-Ttdt-. rnt.t" hi . f 'nun s.:-; fu nljuw me u^ain hi.s Muricn- 
biid Mli-i. f y at a. tiffin?^ tji}urtuniiy, (u*iht arust\ pui a 
li]/hl fa fhr tal!<\ and p |.:'a\r nu* flu- JIIU*M. I \va.s drlii^htcd 
! h;t\t- it Miiri- ui>n* ItrTinv tnr, HtMjuieily srati'd hiiuni'If 
u^air*, ant! li-Fi i.!it- to an undi:>iuriH'd prrusa! (f ihr picH't*. 

Aitrr I had h^-rit jvmltitif u. \vhiit\ I turned to Nay some- 
thing t* lju:i, liuf hi- :;t'rmet| to he iwli-ep. I t'hertffore used 
th' hu *'Uratlr ?jMjnrnt, nnd rt-atl the poem a*,?atuand a-i^a-in 
with n ran* dr!i;dii, 'I'lu* nu;.f< ytuitlil'td i';lo\v of lov< v , 
ti'jjipi-rrd ly tin* nnral i*!r\atin ci' {h ( mint}, :-.femed i.t) me 
jl;i |tet'xadi!ef eiiararti-i'ii.tit'. Thru I ihttu^ht lha( Uie 
iVrltit'.^. xvrfr Hjrr ;.t r 'U:','l \ e\pn'.-.'.ed than \\ran* aee.us- 
tomrd IM find in tun-thr*,. Mtht-r pi-rms, and imputed this to 
flu* iuflui-utv 'f lUi'Mii whirh (Jnt-thi* did not- deny. 

*' Y<in M'f thi* pi'Mdiift (i' a, highly impasNt*>ned mood/* 
j.uiil lu\ *' Whilr I \vu.i in it I would not. i\r the. world 
Jwvr iifi'ii without if, and now I would uot fur any eon- 
i-iidrrati,u Fall into it a^aiu. 

** I wrote that poem immediately after leaving- Marien- 
hjtd while the IVrlin^ of all I had evperieneed thert? wan 
fre.'ih. At eijfht. in litr mornin^ x\hen we wt.oppeti ut tho 
lir.vt .siai/r, I wrnft* dnvn tir iir-,t- .strophe; and UHIH 1 wont 
on etmpo;iint,; in flu* eiirriaj.ee, and writing <lown at civory 
htat^* \\hat I. had jusf. rompiwd in my head, HO that by tho 
r\ riling the \vhoh was ou paper, llienec* ii IIUH a certain 
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directness, and is, as I may say, poured out arfc o:r 
may be an advantage to it as a whole." t $ 

"It is," said I, "quite peculiar* in its ki*^d, ^ 
AO other poem of yours." . E , 

"That," said he, "may be, because I staled ^^ : 
present moment as a man stakes a considex*a/"bl *"* ^, | 
a card, and sought to enhance its value as rao-ixcl* ^ " 
without exaggeration. " - . fa - 

These words struck me as very impor^S-^"^ 
as they threw a light on Goethe's metlaod 
explain that many-sidedness which has 
admiration. 

It was now near nine o'clock ; Groetke 
Stadelmann, which I did. 

He then let Stadelmann put the prescribed x _ 
left side. I turned to the window, but heard. lili* i * * 4 
to Stadelmann that his illness was not lesseni* 1 *^* 
sumed a character of permanence. "When tlie ;>!*< '*"' 
over, I sat down by him again for a little wliilo. 
complained to me also that he had not slept ox* so* * ** " 
and had no appetite. " The winter," said lie., * * +3 * u * 
away ; I can put nothing together ; nry ITITTI < 1 
force." I tried to soothe him, requesting hiro. riot* * 
so much of his labours at present, and repireseitt 
there was reason to hope he would soon be "be"' 
said he, "I am not impatient ; I have lived. 
many such situations not to have learned to s 
endure." He was in his white flannel gown 3 svncl ** * 
coverlet was laid on his knees and feet. "I sli.fi/11 ** * 
bed," he said, "but will pass the night thus in. ray <*^ 
I cannot properly sleep." 

In the mean, while the time for my deparfctxire witu's 
he extended his dear hand to me, and I left. 

When I went down into the servants' rooxn,, "to fV 
cloak, I found Stadelmann much agitated. X : J**f >? 

was alarmed about his master, for if lie coinjDlniiTic'uI* 
a bad sign indeed ! His feet, too, which hacl la/fct*lv 
little swollen, ha.d suddenly become thin. He W*XH i-^ 
the physician early in the morning, to tell lilm f !** 
signs. I endeavoured to pacify him, but he -\voia. Icl 
talked out of his fears. 
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(Sup.*) #!<?:., .V-:'. IK <!o-th.' i* not uuy I<HUT. Tin* 

^nLUd-du**hr;.>i M'I'.t h;!U, t.!;t-. r\runur, t*V J!l*', -.onii* ViTV 

lu'Unfiful !!!i d:i!" S th* -\ilt!tl!r.i! i< 'ft <it' \\hu'h Uii'"!lt jTkl|t- 

divrrt mid rh-T him. tt.<r!h- \vu.' tu:uiiiV-,iK plr;i:-.rd at, 
thi-i dt'lirutr ;ttf-tj! irt on t lit- fart of tin* d sir In--.,, H* t'.nu- 
|>!flilis j tt !* HIM ff-'iif h 4 f''t ffl** ..:i!Mt paiti ill tlio lt-f( .vi<lt\ 

whii'h kui vrt-r.-.i.-ii h ; i :..--v-r < illut--.--. l:r:t \viufrr. ** I 



*|ilv M:""' ! with lu* 1 5!i ??H 

(Sli| t .*.| U= ".., V:', I'/.* 



iU'<tii-itts f iillrvi;ttivIi. 



u hud it 
upjtrar t* 

lh:tf tin* 
llii|\ , lit 

irviu^f to 

-.f tl" hi;4 



lsfit t fjdrtrt 

( t tM\Mird- ii 

tin lhi* <v i'i it 



.,iid ! h.id \\iit*T *u flii t'br'it. I frit' di"|*rr,Vii'd idl tin" 

fH'lUJi',.' 

ffV f t \ ". ! ; *, Yi-.tirditv, 1 uulkrd :thut' iu it ::t:itt* of 

':!'!' itilli. 

(it fh- *'\i-ni'_' 1 W'!ii iu hi-* h.u-.\ und hi* i'rrri\rd m*\ 

I ftMuid iuiii '."ill in h.i'j :ir!.'i-fh-.nr , hi - *>nlwitrd H|tjjrur 



1'Vz., ,Y^r. ;!1, 4 1>.-! hr -.m! |", *r iu*v To lay ,t*Tr.nl jry I 
*irmd him Wii!LiUL v up JtJ.-d i! nui ni hi. } * rhiynlrt-r, H* i^HV^- 
IUM ii hfiit- !*4 th* " tjh.i/. !- 5 '* M!" r.mui riiitru, " I !mtt 
nitrJi'l'-d," 'ijiiil IP*; M t'':iu --'lurthnjif ttf (hisiu *KtnM Wild 
AHr?hina t * IMI* lit** jmrnrt d-'^-nr it : hut my prrii'ltt- *n- 
dili- will IP! ull\V sir * do iitiytlun^. Ju?t jirnif 
r.in !.i!f..-,'Ln tin- pMi'iii'i ujd r-t :inv I lung imt tif tlit*!H, tf 

I j'i-M.-.....-.-d I" iiilikr lip" Jiftrifijif, 
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"'Ghazels,'" continued he, "have this peculiarity, that 
they demand great fulness of meaning. The constantly 
recurring similar rhymes must find ready for them a store 
of similar thoughts. Therefore it is not every one that 
succeeds in them ; but these will please you." The physician 
came in, and I departed. 

Mon. 9 Nov. 24 Saturday and Sunday I studied the 
poems : this morning I wrote down my view of them, and 
sent it to Goethe; for I had heard that no one had "been 
admitted to him for some days, the physician having for- 
bidden him to talk. 

However, he sent for me this evening. "When I entered, 
I found a chair already placed for me near him ; he gave me 
his hand, ["and was extremely affectionate and kind. He 
began immediately to speak of my little critique. " I was 
much pleased with it," said he ; " you have a fine talent. I 
wish now to tell you something," he continued ; "if literary 
proposals should be made to you from other quarters, refuse 
them, or at least consult me before deciding upon them ; for 
since you are now linked with me, I should not like to see 
you connected with others also." 

I replied that I wished to belong to him alone, and had 
at present no reason to think of new connections. 

This pleased him, and he said that we should this winter 
get through much pleasant work together. 

We then talked of the " Ghazels." Groethe expressed his 
delight at the completeness of these poems, and that our pre- 
sent literature produced so much that was good. 

" I wish," said he, " to recommend the newest talent to 
your especial study and observation. I wish you to become 
acquainted with whatever our literature brings forth worthy 
of note, and to place before me whatever is meritorious, tliat 
\ye may discuss it in the numbers of c Kunst und Alterthum.' 
and mention what is good, sound, and elevated, with due 
acknowledgment. For, with the best intentions, I cannot, 
at my advanced age, and with my manifold duties, do this 
without aid from others." 

I said I would do this, and was very glad to find that 
our latest writers and poets were more interesting to Groetlie 
' than I had supposed. 



lie sent ine tne latest literary periodicals to assist in tne 
proposed task. I did not go to him. for several days, nor 
was I invited. I heard his friend Zelter had come to visit him. 

(Sup.*) Fri., Nov. 28. The first part of Meyer's 
" History of Art," which has just appeared, seems to 
occupy Goethe very agreeably. He spoke of it to-day in 
terms of the highest praise. 

Mon., Dec. 1. To-day, I was invited to dine with Goethe. 
I found Zelter sitting with him when I arrived. Both 
advanced to meet me, and gave me their hands. " Here," said 
Goethe, " we have my friend Zelter. In him you make a 
valuable acquaintance. I shall send you soon to Berlin; he 
will take excellent care of you." " Is Berlin a good place ? " 
said I. ' c Yes, ' ' replied Zelter, laughing ; " a great deal may be 
learned and unlearned there." 

We sat down and talked on various subjects. I asked 
after Schubarth. "He visits me at least every week," said 
Zelter. "He is married now, but has no appointment, 
because he has offended the philologists in Berlin." 

Zelter asked me then if I knew Immerniann. I said I 
had often heard his name, but as yet knew nothing of his 
Avritings. " I made his acquaintance at Minister," said 
Zelter ; " he is a very hopeful young man, and it is a pity 
that his appointment leaves him no more time for his art." 
Goethe also praised his talent. "But we must see," said 
he, " how he comes out ; whether he will submit to purify 
his taste, and, with respect to form, adopt the acknowledged, 
best models as his standard. His original striving has its 
merit, but leads astray too easily." 

Little Walter now came jumping in, asking many 
questions, both of Zelter and his grandfather. "When 
thou comest, uneasy spirit," said Goethe, "all conversation 
is spoiled." However, he loves the boy, and was unwearied 
in satisfying his wishes. 

Frau von. Goethe and Fraulein Ulrica now came in, and 
with them, young Goethe, in his uniform and sword, ready 
tor court. We sat down to table. .Fraulein Ulrica and 
Zelter were very gay, and rallied each other in the 
pleasant est way during the whole of dinner. The person 
and presence of Zelter had an agreeable effect on me. As a 
healthy, happy man, he could give himself up wholly to the 
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influence of the moment, and always had the word fit fo 
the occasion. Then he was very lively and kindly, and s 
perfectly unconstrained, that he could speak out whateve 
was in his mind, sometimes giving a hard hit. H 
imparted to others his own freedom of spirit, so that a] 
narrowing views were soon dispelled by his presence, 
silently thought how much I should like to live with hir 
^ while, and I am sure it would do me good. 

Zelter went away soon after dinner. He was invited t 
visit the grand- duchess that evening. 

Thurs., Dec. 4 This morning, Secretary Kraute 
brought me an invitation to dine with Goethe ; at the sam 
time, by Goethe's desire, giving me a hint to present Zelte 
with a copy of my e Beitrage zur Poesie." I took the cop 
to him at his hotel. Zelter, in return, put Immermann' 
poems into my hands. " I would willingly make you 
present of this copy," said he, " but, you see, the aufcho 
has dedicated it to me, and I must therefore keep it as 
valuable memorial." 

Before dinner, I walked with Zelter through the par 
towards Upper Weimar. Many spots recalled to MX 
former days, and he told me much of Schiller, Wieland, an 
Herder, with whom he had been on terms of great intimac] 
which he considered had been one of the great benefits c 
his life. 

He then talked much of musical composition, and recite 
many of Goethe's songs. ^ If I am to compose music for 
poem," said he, "I first try to penetrate into the meanin 
of the words, and to bring before me a living picture of tl 
situation. I then read it aloud till I know it by heart, an 
thus, when I again recite it, the melody comes of its ow 
accord." 

Wind and rain obliged us to return sooner than ^ 
wished. I accompanied him to Goethe's house, where 1 
went up to Prau von Goethe to sing with her before dinne; 

About two, I returned there to dinner, and found Goetl 
and Zelter already engaged in looking at engravings ( 
Italian scenery. Frau von Goethe came in, and we si 
down to dinner. ITraulein Ulrica was absent to-day ; an 
so was young Goethe, who just came in to say Good-da] 
and then returned to court. 
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The conversation at table was especially varied. Many 
very original anecdotes were told "both by Zclter and Groethe, 
all illustrating the peculiarities of their common friend, 
Fricdrich August Wolf, of Berlin. There was a great deal of 
talk about tho"""Nibelungcii," and then about Lord Byron and 
his hoped-for visit to Weimar, in which Fran von Groethe 
took especial interest. The Rochus festival at Bingen was 
also a very cheerful subject ; and Zelter particularly 
remembered two beautiful girls, whose amiability had made 
a deep impression upon him, and the memory of whom 
seemed still to exhilarate him. Goethe's social song, 
^Krk'gs^lilck" (Fortune oE War), was then gaily talked 
over. ' Belter was inexhaustible in his anecdotes of wounded 
soldiers and beautiljil women, and they all tended to show 
the truth ful ness of the poem. Goethe himself said that he 
had had no need to go so far for such realities ; lie had seen 
thorn all at Weimar. Fran von Goethe maintained a lively 
opposition, saying that she would not admit women were 
so bad us that ce nasty" poem represented them. 

Thus the time at table passed pleasantly enough. 

When, afterwards, I was alone with Goethe, he asked me 
about Zeltor. "Well," said ho, "how do yon like him?'" 
I described the good effect produced on me by his presence. 
U 0u a first acquaintance," said Goethe, "lie may appear 
somewhat blunt, even, rough ; but that is only external. I 
scarcely know any man who is really so tender as Zelter. 
Besides, we must* not forget that lie has passed more than 
half a century in Berlin, where, as I remark generally, 
there is such "an audacious sub of men, that one cannot get 
on well with delicacy, but must have one's eyes wide open, 
and be a little rough now and then, only to keep one's head 
above water." 

(Sup.*) JE'V/"., J)cc. 5. I brought Goethe some minerals; 
amongst them was a piece of r.layey ochre, found by Des- 
chanips in Cormnyan, which Herr Massot praises very 
highly. How astonished was Goethe, when lie recognised, 
in" tins colour, tho very same* which Angelica KaulYmanu 
used to employ for tho fleshy parts of her pictures. " She 
valued tho little that she, possessed," said he, "at its weight 
in gold. However, tho place whence it came, and where it 
is to be found, was unknown to her. 1 ' Goethe said to his 
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express a strong English monosyllabic by German poly- 
syllables or compounds, all force and effect arc lost at once." 
.lie said that he had made the translation of his "Rameati" 
in four weeks, dictating every word. 

We then talked abont the natural sciences, especially 
about the narrow-mindedness with which learned men con- 
tend amongst themselves for priority. "There is nothing' 11 
said G'Oetho, "through which I have learned to know man- 
kind better, than through my philosophical exertions. It 
has cost me a great deal, and lias been attended with great 
annoyance*, but .1 nevertheless rejoice that I have gained the 
experience." 

I remarked, that in the sciences, the egotism of men 
appears to be. excited in a peculiar manner; and when this 
is once called into action, all iniirmiti.es of character very 
soon a]> pear. 

" Scientific, questions," answered Goethe, "are very often 
questions of existence. A single discovery may make a 
man renowned, and lay the -.foundation of his worldly pros- 
perity. It. is for this reason that, in the sciences, there 
prevails this great severity, this pertinacity, and this 
jealousy concerning the discovery of another. In the 
sphero of wsthet.ics, every thing 1 is deemed more venial j the 
thoughts are, more or lew, an innate property of all man- 
kind, with respect to which the only point is the treatment 
and execution and, naturally enough, little envy is excited. 
A, single idea may give foundation for a hundred epigrams ; 
and tlio question is, merely, which poet has been, able to 
embody this idea in the 'most effective and most beautiful 
manner. 

"But in science the treatment is no tiring, and all the 
ullout lies in tho discovery. There is here little that is 
universal and subjoe.livo, for the isolated manifestations of 
the laws of nature lie without us all sphynx-like, motion- 
less, firm, and dumb. Mvery new phenomenon that is ob- 
served is a discovery -every discovery a property. "Now 
only let a single person meddle with property, and man will 
soon be at hand with all his passions." 

"However," continued Gootho, "in tho sciences, that 
also is looked upon as property which has been handed 
<luwn or taught at the universities. And if any ono 
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advances anytMng new wMcli contradicts, perhaps threatens 
to overturn, the creed which we have for years repeated,. 
and have handed down to others, all passions are raised 
against him, and every effort is made to crush him. People 
resist with all their might ; they act as if they neither heard 
nor could comprehend ; they speak of the new view with 
contempt, as if it were not worth the trouble of even so 
much as an investigation or a regard, and thus a new truth 
may wait a long time before it can make its way. A French- 
man said to a friend of mine, concerning my theory of 
colours, ' We have worked for fifty years to establish and 
strengthen the kingdom of Newton, and it will require fifty 
years more to overthrow it.' The body of mathematicians 
has endeavoured to make my name so suspected in science- 
that people are afraid of even mentioning it. Some time 
ago, a pamphlet fell into my hands, in which subjects con- 
nected with the theory of colours were treated : the author 
appeared quite imbued with my theory, and had deduced 
everything from the same fundamental principles. . I read 
the publication with great delight, but, to my no small sur- 
prise, found that the author did not once mention my name. 
The enigma was afterwards solved. A mutual friend called 
on me, and confessed to me that the clever young author 
had wished to establish . his reputation by the pamphlet, 
and had justly feared to compromise himself with the 
learned world, if he ventured to support by my name the 
views he was expounding. The little pamphlet was suc- 
cessful, and the ingenious young author has since intro- 
duced himself to me personally, and made his excuses. 3 ' 

" This circumstance appears to me the more remarkable, 3 
said I, " because in everything else people have reason tc 
be proud of you as an authority, and every one esteems 
himself fortunate who has the powerful protection of yoin 
public countenance. With respect to your theory of colours 
the misfortune appears to be, that you have to deal no 
only with the renowned and universally acknowledged 
Newton, but also with his disciples, who are spread all ove: 
the world, who adhere to their* master, and whose naniei 
legion. Even supposing that you carry your point at ; 
you will certainly for a long space of time stand alone v 
your new theory." 
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" I am accustomed io it, and prepared for it," returned 
Goethe. "But say yourself," continued he, "have 1 not 
had sufficient reason to feel proud, when for twenty years I 
have been forced to own to myself that the great Newton, 
and all mathematicians ami august calculators with him, 
have fallen into a deeided error respecting the theory of 
colours; jintl that I, amongst millions, am the only ono 
who knows the truth OIL this important subject? With 
this feeling of superiority, it 'was possible for me to bear 
with the stupid pretensions of my opponents. People 
endeavoured io attack me and my theory in every way, and 
to render my ideas ridiculous ; but, nevertheless, 1 rejoiced 
exceedingly over my completed work. AH the attacks of 
my adversaries only servo to expose to me the weakness of 
mankind/" 

While Uoethe spoke* thus, with sueh a force and a fluency 
of expression as 1, have* not the power to reproduce with 
perfect truth, his eyes sparkled with unusual fire; an ex- 
pression of triumph was observable in them ; whilst an, 
ironiral smile played upon his lips. Tho features of his 
line countenance were wore imposing than over. 

(Sup.) UV</., J)t i <\ JU. Dined at Goethe's; conversing 1 
nn various subjects. He showed mo a portfolio containing 
sketches ; amongst 'which the first attempts of Henry 
Kiissli * were especially remarkable. 

Wo then spoke upon religious subjects, and the abuse" of 
the divine name. %k People treat it," said (ioethe, ic as if 
that, incomprehensible and most high .Being, who is even 
beyond the reach of thought-, were only their equal. Other- 
wise, they would not say the Lord fiW, the dear fiW,f the 
tfmnl, ({ml, This expression becomes to them, especially to 
the clergy, who have it- daily in their mouths, a mero 
phrase, a barren name, to which no thought, is attached 
whatever. If they were impressed by His greatness they 
would be dumb, and through veneration unwilling to name 
Mini." 
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(Sup.) FrL, Jan. 2. Dined at Goethe's, an 1 *.- 
some cheerful conversation. Mention was made *'V 
beauty belonging to the Weimar society, when '" 
guests remarked that he was on the point of fall' 1 ' 
with her, although her understanding could not * 
called brilliant. 

" Pshaw," said Goethe, laughing, "as if love V 
thing to do with the understanding. The thin' \,- 
love in a young lady are something very different- 
understanding. We love in her beauty, youthful*' 
fulness, trustingness, her character, her faults, 3u jf 
and God knows what *je ne sais quoi* besides; i' J 
not love her understanding. We respect her uiul' ! 
when it is brilliant, and by it the worth of a i-" 
infinitely enhanced in our eyes. Understanding* 
serve to fix our affections when we already lov*' ' 
understanding is not that which is capable ol" ; 
hearts, and awakening a passion." 

We found much that was true and convincing i ' 
words, and were very willing to consider the ; 
that light. After dinner, and when the rest of ? 
had departed, I remained sitting with Goetlus -' 
versed with him. on various interesting topics. 

We discoursed upon English literature, on UP' 
of Shakspeare; and on the unfavourable posit ir 
all English dramatic authors who had appeared -* 
poetical giant. 

"A dramatic talent of any importance," s;t; - ' 
" could not forbear to notice Shakspeare's work; , " 
not forbear to study them. Having studied tlu-i- * 
be aware that Shakspeare has already exhaust;^! 
of human nature in all its tendencies, in all its b 
depths, and that, in fact, there remains for him, 
comer, nothing more to do. And how coul-i 
courage only to put pen to paper, if one were < : 
an earnest appreciating spirit, that such unfath 
unattainable excellences were already in existentv 

" It fared better with me fifty years ago in iin 
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Germany. 1 could noon come to an end with all Unit then 
existed ; it. eould nob lon<* awe me, or occupy my attention. 
I soon left, behind me German literature, and the study of 
it, and turned my thoughts t.o life and io production. iSo 
OH and tni I went in my own natural development, ami 
on and on 1 fashioned the productions of epoeh after epoeh. 
And at. every step of life and development, my standard of 
excellence was not. mneh hi^'luT than what utt such step f 
was able to attain. But had L been hum an .Englishman, 
and had all thos numerous masterpieces been brought- 
before me in all their power, at my first dawn of youthful 
eonsejousness, they would have overpowered me, and 1 
should not have known what to do. 1 could not- ha>vo gone 
on with sueh Fresh liijht -heart edness, but. should havo had 
to bethink myself, and ltok about, For a loni? time, to find 
some new out let.*' 

I turned the conversation back to Shakspeare. u When 
one, to so me decree, diNenij'S him From Kn^li.sh literature," 
suid i, li aml considers hint transformed into a German, one 
cannot Fall to look upon his I'ij^antic, greatness us a miracle, 
Hut if one seeks him in Ins home, transplants oneself to the 
Noil of hi:i eotmtry, and to the atmosphere, of the century in 
which he lived ; further, if one st.udies his contemporaries, 
and his immediate successors, and inhah*s the forci^. wafted 
fu us From I-en Jon,-utn ? Ma: '.singer, Alarhnv, ami Ueauinont 
and l''let*Iiei% Sliakiipfan* still, indeed, appear;; u, bcin^ of 
the int:i e\:tltfd ma^nitndt*; but. ;till, <uie arrives at tlu* 
etmvii'tion that many of the wtndrr.i of his ^yniur. an\ in 
Ninnt* measure, a'c'e.-.:-.ible t and t!uit much i:ulur l the. power- 
fully proiluetive at wo;.phrrr if his ;i;,^e and tinu\'* 

i4 *Vtu are perfretly ri'^ht/ 1 returned (Jortlu*. u It is with 
ShitLspnire UM with the tunnutiuna of S\\ ii/.rrhind. Tnnis- 
plnnt Mont Ulitnc ut *nce into tin- lar-v plain <^f Liinebur^ 
Heath, and wo .should find no v,onb to rxpiv:>.s ttur wondt*r 
at it mn?auhidf\ Seek it, however, in iln ^l^nnllc luane, 
JLJO to it/ over itM iiiunt-iifit! urii^hluair;!, the Jmitffrau, the 
FiiiHtentarhfini, Hit* Kipr, the' Wi-Ui-rlioni, St. tSotlitinl, 
und Moufn Runa ; JMtni Bluuc will, indt-etl, Mill rcnuiin a 
giant, but it. will no longer ju-oduce in tui Mteli utuJiasn 
incut/* 

M Hi':.;dt-:, let him who will not beliru-,** Continued (loeihe, 
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striet examination ; ami this you allowed. I .-.hould mueli 
like io know what passage he meant." 

"(hiess!' 1 said (loethe, \vitli :i my.-'ti'rions smile. 

".Now," said I, ** I almost, think it is when* I'harlotte 
sends ih* pistols to Werther, without- saunv: :i \\urd to 
Albert 1 -, and without imparting to him her mis'ris iier-i and 
apprehensions. ^ on have j^iven your.M'li' threat trouble* to 
iind a motive for this silenee, hut It does not appear to hold 
tood against, the urgent neee,s.sit y where the lift- uf the friend 
was at- slake." 

u Your remark/' returned (<oetlu% "is real Is not had; 
but. I do not think it ritrht to reveal whetln-r Nap'li-nn 
nieant. this passas^e or anotlier. However, be llnit ;i . u niav, 
vour observation is (juite as eonvet a-i hi- 1 */ 1 

1 asked the question, whrthrr the t'reat eiTref pnubieed 
bv t he appearanee nf %t Weriher* 1 was re:illv to be ;it 5 rihutrd 
to the prriod. ** 1 eauuot/ 1 .said 1, **ree*neilr fo i/iv-rlf 
this view, thour^h if is so esfertNively hprrud, * \Verl !ier ' 
made an opneh beeause it appeared not brean.-.e if uppraj-rd 
at a eertain timt*. Then* is in everv jeritul .\n tuueh utte\ 
pressed .sorrow so nuieh neeref tiiseuittt^nf- and tii.-i.fti;-if for 
life, aud % in .single individu.'d;*, there a re ?.> iiian\ ; di'.av^rri'- 
rnent/i with the world ::o many t-otdliet-i betweru thi-fr 
natures anti civil reijnlation:, 1 , that * \\Yrther* w*tdd laaio- 
an epoeli eu-u if it. appeared to-dav for tite tir t inn*-," 

** You are quite re'lil/ 1 :-aid Uethe; "it i. utt thuf 
a(*eottnt that the boniw to tin; dav intbi> ::er . \o;;?!{ *;' ;i 
eertain n* r e, as jf did fornterls. It w a . : i-.irt !% ]:.. .^.r\ 
for IIH* l) dedliee iuV own V out hhil tlf j vf j. 
infltieue of mv fan**, and !r>ia f ! j'radiii 
authors, Uuther wa-. if iwinv; to nnii ; :d 
<*ireumsittne!",:'i \vhieh bueh d i:n- tr [ hi- tpi 
( t,Creu.t deal of troublr, and indrt d bj*"i::-iit 
<if mind whirh produerd s \Vn;!i> r,' 1 had. I;ved, 1m rd, ;iiid 
.suffered mtteli that- \\iv it, 

" % ( )n nuuiitirrin^ 1 m*re elo-.rlv t he nneh-f .j,!L-4 ^ ! ' \V rf !?T* 
period, vv<* disriiver that if ili-- ir.f !!!;.* f. i',n- e..;nv-i of 
nniversttl eitlfure, but to fb* earr<-r ! hi" m *-VT\ imit* 
\ iduat, who, \v ith an itiititt !r nat uri! ;,v;t m*-?, Los-.t ;,'e f m- 
uuulate UiniNelf to the jmnrnw luail > 
(Obstructed fortune, restrained ueti\it\ 
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are not the calamities of any particular time, lout those 
of every individual man ; and it would be bad, indeed, 
if every one had not, once in Ms life, known a time when 
* Werther ' seemed as if it had been written for him 
alone." 

(Sup.) Sun., Jan. 4. To-day, after dinner, Goethe went 
through a portfolio, containing some works of Haphael, 
with me. He often busies himself with Raphael, in order to 
keep up a constant intercourse with that which is best, and 
to accustom himself to muse upon the thoughts of a great 
man. At the same time, it gives him pleasure to introduce 
me to such things. 

We afterwards spoke about the " Divan " * especially 
about the "book of ill-humour," in which much, is poured 
forth that he carried in his heart against his enemies. 

"I have, however," continued he, "been -very moderate: 
if I had uttered all that vexed me or gave me trouble, the 
few pages would soon have swelled to a volume. 

" People were never thoroughly contented with me, but 
always wished me otherwise than it has pleased God to 
make me. They were also seldom contented with ray pro- 
ductions. "When I had long exerted my whole soul to 
favour the world with a new work, it still desired that I 
should thank it into the bargain for considering the work 
endurable. If any one praised me, 1 was not allowed, in 
self -congratulation, to receive it as a well-merited tribute ; 
but people expected from me some modest expression, 
humbly setting forth the total unworthiness of nay person 
and my work. However, my nature opposed this ; and I 
should have been a miserable hypocrite, if I had so tried to 
lie and dissemble. Since I was strong enough to show 
myself in my whole truth, just as I felt, I was deemed 
proud, and am considered so to the present day. 

" In religious, scientific, and political matters, I generally 
brought trouble upon myself, because I was no hypocrite, 
and had the courage to express what I felt. 

"I believed in God and in ^Nature, and in the triumph of 
good over evil ; but this was not enough for pious souls : I 

* Goethe's c ' West-ostliche (west-eastern) Divan," one of tlio 
twelve divisions of which is entitled " Das Bucli des TJnnraths " (The 
Book of Ill-Humour). Trans. 
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was also required to believe other points, which were 
opposed to the feeling oi: my soul for truth; besides, I 
did not sec thab these would bo of the slightest service 
to me. 

" It was a,lso prejudicial to mo that I discovered Newton's 
theory of light and colour to bo an error, and that I had 
ihc courage to contradict the universal creed. I discovered 
light iu its purity and truth, and 1 considered it my duty 
to light for it. The opposite party, however, did their 
utmost to darken the light ; for they maintained that shade 
/.s a '])(irt <\f litjhL It sounds absurd when I express it; but 
soil, is: for they sail I that coloura, which are shadow and 
the 'result of shade, crt' lit/hi '/Asr//* or, which amounts to 
ihc same thing, /w< the 'bwims of liijht, broken now in one 
MM//, WNP in HHolhc.r" 

Uoetho was silent, whilst an ironical smile spread over 
his expressive countenance, lie continued:- 

" And now for political matters. What trouble I have 
taken, and what) 1 have suffered, on that account, I cannot 
toll you. Do you know my i Aufgoregten ? ' * 

; : ' "Yesterday^ for the first time," returned I, " I read the 

r '' piece, in consequence of tho now edition of your works; 

' : '* I and L regret from my hea.rt that it remains im finished. 

"- But, oven as it is, e.very right-thinking person must coincide 

' -'' * v with your sentiments." 

l> " I wrote it at. the time of the .French "Revolution," con- 

tinued (loethe, u n,nd it may be regarded, in, son 10 measure, 
; : ;is my political confession of faith at that time. I have 

i I i,a.ken i-lu^ e.ounti'ss as a typo of the nobility; and, with tho 
- 1 wards which I put into her mouth, I have expr( \ssed liow 

1=he nol)ilit,y really ought, to think. The countess baa just 

""^ V returned from Paris; she has there, been an eycvwitness of 

the revolutionary events, and has drawn, therefore, for 

* - -y herself, no bad doctrine. She has convinced herself that 
''-'' the people may he ruled, but. not oppressed, and that tho 

revolutionary out.brea.ks of the lower classes arc tho eon.se- 
-:'- qucnee of the injustice of tho higher classes. I will for 

: I fc Hie future*/ says she, 'strenuously avoid every action that 

* ,-,. appears to mo unjust, and will, both in society and. at court, 

"'..'" * "Din Auiy^'rotfUw" film Atfit.:iU'tl, in a p>li(ieal SWIHP) is an 

ictl dnuua by (kujtlxo. Trans. 
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loudly express my opinion concerning such actions in others^ 
In no case of injustice will I be silent, even though I should 
be cried down as a democrat.' 

"I should have thought this sentiment perfectly res- 
pectable," continued Groethe; "it was mine at that time, 
and it is so still ; but as a reward for it, I was endowed 
with all sorts of titles, which I do not care to repeat." 

"One need only read 'Egmont,'" answered I, "to dis- 
cover what you think. I know no Grerman piece in 
which the freedom of the people is more advocated than 
in this." 

"Sometimes," said Groethe, "people do not like to look 
on me as I am, but turn their glances from everything 
which could show me in my true light. Schiller, on the 
contrary who, between ourselves, was much more oi 
an aristocrat than I ain, but who considered what he said 
more than I -had the wonderful fortune to be looked upon 
as a particular friend of the people. I give it up to him 
with all my heart, and console myself with the thought 
that 'others before me have fared no better. 

"It is true that I could be no friend to the French 
Revolution ; for its horrors were too near me, and shocked 
me daily and hourly, whilst its beneficial results were not 
then to be discovered. Neither could I be indifferent to 
the fact that the Germans were endeavouring, artificially, 
to bring about such scenes here, as were, in France, the 
consequence of a great necessity. 

" But I was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed, 
I was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never a 
fault of the people, but of the government. Revolutions 
are utterly impossible as long as governments are constantly 
just and constantly vigilant, so that they may anticipate 
them by improvements at the right time, and not hold 
out until they are forced to yield by the pressure from 
beneath. 

" Because I hated the Revolution, the name of the 'Friend 
of tlie powers tliat be' was bestowed upon me. That is, 
however, a very ambiguous title, which I would beg to 
decline. If the c powers that be ' were all that is excellent, 
good, and just, I should have no objection to the title ; but, 
since with much that is good there is also much that is bad. 
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unjust, and imperfect, a friend of the * powers that be' 
means often little less than the friend of the obsolete and 
bad,* 

u .But time is constantly progressing, and human affairs 
wear every fifty years a different; aspect;; so that an. arrange- 
ment which, in the year 1800, 'was perfection, may, perhaps, 
in the year .1850 be a defect. 

"And, furthermore, nothing is good for a nation but that 
which arises from its own core* and its own general wants, 
without apish imitation of another; since what} to one race 
of peoph*, of a. certain age, is a wholesome nutriment, may 
perhaps prove a poison for another. All endeavours to 
introduce any foreign innovation, the necessity for which it-v 
not rooted in tho core of tho nation itself, are therefore 
foolish ; and all premeditated revolutions of the kind arc 
unsuccessful, fur ///''// tin*- 'With-niit f/w/, who Avr^.s* aloof from 
mtrh humjlintj. .If, however, there exists an actual necessity 
for a great reform amongst a people, God is with it, and it 
prospers. Ho was visibly with Christ and his lirsfc ad- 
herents ; for tins appearance of tho new doctrine of lovo 
was a necessity to tho people, lie was also visibly with 
huthor; for the purification of tho doctrine corrupted by 
the priests was no less a necessity. Neither of tho great, 
powers whom 1 have named was, however, a friend of tho 
permanent; much more were both oi; them convinced that 
the old leaven must, bo got. rid of, ami that it. would be 
impossible to go on and remain in the untrue, unjust, and 
defective way." 

Tnt'n,, Jan, "27. (loot he talked with mo about tho con- 
tinuation of his memoirs, with which ho is HOW busy. Ho 
observed that this later period of his life would not bo 
narrated with such minuteness as the youthful epoch ol' 
% * Dichtung mid Wahrhcit."t u I must," said he, a treat 
this later period mure in the fashion of annals: my out- 
ward actions must appear rather than my inward life. 

* Tho CSormun phnwo " 1'Vouud dr* Hi'stoliondon," which, for want 
<if a bettor f'XpmmimM, IMH IMMW ivndorrd nbuvo 4I friend of Uio 
thai. i>s'' literally mosum " friend of the permanent," and WIIH 1 
the <li'lnir(.orH of (hicthn 1< <ltdt( tho *'<momy of tho prog^ 

7V.ni.;. 

t u Poetry and Truth,'* tho titlo.cif<i<oth'H autobiography. -Trim.?,. 
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still o"bliged to be silent as to the opinion of others, that I 
may not give offence. This would be but poor sport, if by 
this means I had not the advantage of learning the thoughts 
of others -without their being able to learn mine." 

Sun., Feb. 15. Goethe invited me to take a walk before 
dinner to-day. I found him at breakfast when I entered 
the room : he seemed in excellent spirits. 

" I have had a pleasant visit," said he cheerfully. " A 
promising young Westphalian, named Meyer, has just been 
with me. He has written poems which warrant high ex- 
pectations. He is only eighteen, and has made incredible 
progress. 

"lam glad," continued he, smiling, "that I am not 
eighteen now. When I was eighteen, Germany was in its 
teens also, and something could be done ; but now an 
incredible deal is demanded, and every avenue is barred. 

" Germany itself stands so high in every department, 
that we can scarcely survey all it has done ; and now we 
must be Greeks and Latins, and English and French into 
the bargain. Not content with this, some have the mad- 
ness of pointing to the East also ; and surely this is enough 
to confuse a young man's head 1 

" I have, by way of consolation, shown him my colossal 
Juno, as a token that he had best stick to the Greeks, and 
find consolation there. He is a fine young man, and, if he 
takes care not to dissipate his energies, something will be 
made of him. However, as I said before, I thank Heaven 
that I am not young in so thoroughly finished a time. I 
could not stay here. 3STay, if I sought refuge in America, 
I should come too late, for there is now too much light 
even there." 

Sun., Feb. 22. Dined with Goethe and his son. The 
latter related some pleasant stories of the time when he 
was a student at Heidelberg. He had often been with his 
friends on an excursion along the Rhine, in his vacations, 
and especially cherished the remembrance of a landlord, at 
whose house he and ten other students had once passed the 
night, and who provided them with wine gratis, merely 
that he might share the pleasures of a " Commerz." * 

* The academical word for a student's drinking party. Trans. 
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er dinner, Goethe showed us some coloured drawings 
of Italian scenery, especially that of Northern Italy, with the 
adjoining Swiss mountains, and the Lago Maggiore. The 
Borroxnean Isles were reflected in the water ; near the shore 
were skiffs and fishing-tackle, which led Goethe to remark 
that tMs was the lake in the " Wander jahre." On the 
nortli--west, towards Monte Bosa, stood the hills "bordering 
the lake in black-Hue heavy masses, as we are wont to see 
them soon after sunset. 

I remarked that, to me, who had "been horn in the plains, 
the gloomy sublimity of these masses produced an un- 
comfortable f eeling, and that I, by no means, desired to 
explore such wild recesses. 

" That feeling is natural," said G-oethe. " Eeally that 
state is alone suitable to man, in which, and for which, he 
was born. He who is not led abroad by great objects is 
far happier at home. Switzerland, at first, made so great 
an impression upon me, that it disturbed and confused me. 
Only after repeated visits only in after years, when I 
visited those mountains merely as a mineralogist could I 
feel at my ease among them." 

We looked, afterwards, at a long series of copper-plates, 
from pictures by modern artists, in one of the Prench 
galleries. The invention displayed in these pictures was 
almost -uniformly weak, and among forty we barely found 
four or five good ones. These were a girl dictating a love- 
letter ; a woman in a house to let, which nobody will take ! 
"catching fish;" and musicians before an image of the 
Madonna. A landscape, in Poussin's manner, was not bad ; 
on looking at this, G-oethe said, " Such artists get a general 
idea of Poussin's landscapes, and work upon that. We 
cannot style their pictures good or bad : they are not bad, 
because, through every part, you catch glimpses of an 
excellent model. But you cannot call them good,^ because 
the artists usually want the great personal peculiarity of 
Poussin. It is just so among poets, and there are some who r 
for instance, would make a very poor figure in Shakespeare's 
grand style." 

We ended by examining, and talking over for a long: 
while, Hauch's model of Goethe's statue, which is designed 
for Frankfort. 
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Titt'i*., ,7W). 2-k I went to Goethe's ai one o'clock to-day. 
He showed me some* manuscripts, whieh he had dictated for 
the first number of the, fifth volume of * l Kunsi und Alter- 
thum/ 1 I found ihut. he had written an appendix to my 
critique of ihc German " J.*aria/' in reference both to the 
Krench tragedy and to his own lyrical trilogy, by whieh 
this subject^ was, to tl certain extent, completed, * l You were 
quite ritfht 1 .," said he, a to avail yourself of the occasion of 
your critique, to become acquainted with Indian matters, 
since, in the end, wo retain from our studies only that, 
which we practically apply/ 1 

1 agreed with him, and said thai I hud made this 
experience at the university, since, of all thai was said in 
the lectures, 1 had only retained that, of whieh I euuld, 
through tho tendency of my nature, make n practical 
application; on tho contrary, 1 had completely fnr : foHenall 
thai 1 had been unable to reduce to practice. ** 1 have/ 1 
said 1, u heard Heeren's lectures on ancient and modern 
history, and know now nothing about the matter. Hut if I 
studied a period of history for the Hake of treating- if, 
dramatically, wlmt I learned would IM* Rifely secured to" me 
forever," * ' ^ " " " " 

** Altogether," Haiti Coefhe, u they teach in academics far 
t oo many things, and far too much thai m u;:eless. Then 
the individual professors extend their department- tuo much 

far beyond the wants of their hearer:-,. In former day N 
lecturer were read in ehemi .try and botany a:; beloni^imMo 
medicim% and the physician emdcl maMa^r* them, Now, 
tboth th(\M havt^ become r.o e\<en=.jvc, that e;ieh of them re.. 
<juire,M a life ; yet aequainta nee \vith bntli, i; e\preh-tl from 
the physician. Nthini.j can come *f thiri; one tlum.^ mn^i 
be neglected nn<i funrotten for the Mike uf tin- t!i^r. lie 
who in wine putf* iiNjile all churns which may di.v.ipjifo hj ; , 
attention^ c 4 nniini'^ himself fo one branch, and "\e*!' m thiit,* 1 

Ctoetht* then showed tne a jilmri rritiqtto, which !n huti 
\vrit.ten tm Hvron*,H ** t'atu/' and whieh I read with grmf 

** We Men*/* hi* Haiti, u how ihe inadeqitsttr d^,"i!jjt'i of fhe 
ehun-h work tt|itn a, free mind {ike Hynn*;i t and how by 
.-.neli a pire lie wtnu^le.'* to ^"ef rid of n <)irtnn<* which lui\ 
been forced upon hint, The Kn^li.-.h r!ri>}- will not thank 
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my Romish elegies were put into the measure and style of 
Byron's c Don Juan,' the whole would be found infamous." 
The French newspapers were "brought. The campaign 
of the French in Spain tinder the Duke d'Angouleme, 
which was just ended, had great interest for Goethe. " I 
must praise the Bourbons for this measure," said he ; " they 
had not really gained the throne till they had gained the 
army, and that is now accomplished. The soldier returns 
with loyalty to his king ; for he has, from his own victories, 
and the discomfitures of the many-headed Spanish host, 
learned the difference between obeying one and many. The 
army has sustained its ancient fame, and shown that it is 
brave in itself, and can conquer without Napoleon." 

Groethe then turned his thoughts backward into history, 
and talked much of the Prussian army in the Seven Years' 
War, which, accustomed by Frederic the Great to constant 
victory, grew careless, so that, in after days, it lost many 
battles from over-confidence. All the minutest details were 
present to his mind, and I had reason to admire his ex- 
cellent memory. 

" I had the great advantage," said he, " of being born at 
a time when the greatest events which agitated the world 
occurred, and such have continued to occur during my long 
life ; so that I am a living witness of the Seven Years' War, 
of the separation of America from England, of the French. 
Bevolution, and of the whole Napoleon era, with the down- 
fall of that hero, and the events which followed. Thus I 
have attained results and insight impossible to those who 
are born now and must learn all these things from books 
which they will not understand. 

"What the next years will bring I cannot predict; but 
I fear we shall not soon have repose. It is not given to 
the world to be contented; the great are not such that 
there will be no abuse of power ; the masses not such that, 
in hope of gradual improvement^ they will be contented 
with a moderate condition. Could we perfect human 
nature, we might also expect a perfect state of things ; but, 
as it is, there will always be a wavering hither and thither ; 
one part must suffer while the other is at ease, envy and 
egotism will be always at work like bad demons, and party 
strife will be without end. 
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%k Tho most reasonable way is for every one to follow his 
own vocation to which ho has been horn, and which ho has 
learned, arid to avoid hindering others from following theirs. 
Let the shoemaker abide by his last"*, the, peasant "by liis 
plough, and let flu* king know how to govern ; for this is 
also a business which must, bo learned, and with which )o 
one should meddle who does not understand if." 

Returning it) the French papers, Goethe, said,- "Tho 

liberals may speak, for when they art* reasonable we like (o 
hear them ; but with the royalists, who havo tho cxccut -ivo 
power in their hands, talking conies n miss they should 
act. They may march troops, and behead and hang that 
is all right; but attacking opinions, and justifying their 
measures in public prints, does not heeomo thorn. IF there 
wen* a, public, of Icings, they might ialk. 

u Kor myself," ho continued, u I, havo always boon a 
royalist. 1 have let others babble*, and havo done as I saw 
tit. 1 understood my course, atid knew my own object.. If 
I committed a fault as a single individual, I could make it 
good again; but if I commit ted it jointly with throo or four 
others, it would bo impossible to mako It good, for among 
many there, are many opinions," 

(lootho wan iu excellent spirits to-day. .lie showed mo 
I'^ntu von Spiegel's album, in which ho had writ-ten somo 
vry beautiful verses. A place had boon, loft open for him. 
for two vcars, and he rejoiced at having boon able to per- 
form at la.st an old promise. After I had rend the v ' Poem 
to Fran von Spiegel," I turned over the leaves of the book, 
in which i found manv distinguished names. On the very 
next, psigo. was a poem' by Ticdgc, written in the very spirit 
and t-ityle of his ik lininia." u ln n, saucy mood," said 
(loethe, u I was on the point, of writing Home verses beneath 
those; but 1 am glad I" did not. It would not hu,v< betni 
tlu^ find time Urni-, by ranli cxprossionH, I had n^)i'Ihil good 
people, and spoiled Uu ctTect of my best works, 

u Howover/' cont-imul (Soothes*** Ihavt^ had to onclnro 
not a Httlo 'from TiodgeV 'Urania; 1 for, at ono time, 
nothing was Hung and nothing wan declaimed hut thin namo 
* Unuiia.* Wliorover you went, you found * Urania ' on tho 
lahle. ^Uiimia* am'rimmorUiIity wore tho topicH of overy 
cou ver.satioii. I would by no means diBponse with tho 
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'warning that, if he would not play the. part, I would play 

j it myself. That did 11 10 business ; for they knew me at the 
1 iheatre well t'nou^h, and were aware that I did not 'under- 
stand jesting in h'tteh mattrtv, anil aho thai, I %vas mad 
enough to keep my word in any ra:v." 

" And would you re:dly have played t ho. part?" Jinked I. 
fc * Yes," said Uodhe, u 1 wouhl have, played it, and would 
1 have eelipsrd ilm* Hrrlrr, tu, fur I knew the part, bettrr 
than he did/' 

evaminntion ol' t hr drawm;': 1 . and en^ravm;;-*. Uootho, in 
; neb mniiriv, tal'., -Teat p;iins oil my aerntint, and 1 s< i e 
that if i- hi;; int.-!;iin tt> ^ue ntr a higher de<nve <f penr- 
Inifson in UHMI!' rvafion of \vrl-.:4 of art. lit* .shows nir 
isid\ what i.i p> :''''! in if:* kind, and t*ntle;iye'Ur,i to nuike 
ttir'aiiprrln-ud th' 1 iif ji iit itn and merit of the ariist, iha.t I 
inn-. !'. ini ti jiur.-ur thr tinupfht;* of ihe besf, and feel likr 
tlu'l'--.!. "* Thi ,'* mid he, ^i:-ithe way to cultivato what 
We e;dl tu.-.t", Ta: tr i; u!t!y to In* educated by t'ontcinpla- 
littn, nut <f fht< fnlrnilily ^ontl, but <f tiu truly exeellent. 
I, ih'-rri'Mt^s :.biw \n\i only tht^ biv-t. Wirks; and whc v n you 
urt* "T.uitidt-d in the;ie, yuu will have a standard, for the 
fii4t, wbieh \u will know how t* value, \vith<mtov( i iTat,iiti^ 
tltinu. And* I ;,how ytiti the be:-;t in eaeli elas.' ? that, you 

> iitiiv prn*rive that nJ ela:;.-; l\ to lu- de/.pised, hut- that, <'jieb 
i*iv"r:i tleliirht vij-n a- man ol* j'vniuii atiaiui-J it-s hijvhei-'t- 
jioint, K/'r in.=ta!:rr, ilil;-, pire\ b\ a Kn-in-h at'ti;.!, \\\tjitl.tt,iL 
hi a ilt '"vrr A'htt'h S*U : rr jmwhriv rl.ie, nild .' flirrrfore a, 
litfidfl in it ' way." 

Ii0rthe baml'"d lur th- m-Tax in." 1 , and 1 Inid.rd at- it with 
iti'li*/hf. Tbt-r*' :' a beautiful n>'ni in a jiummer rest- 
ilmer, with oji-n d^nM ami \\ind*wr. Inukin;^ into a garden, 

5 ii hi iv our iiiivthl MM- tile mn;i i^n-hil ti^ures. A hand- 
ntttifhiiU iifrd iil'Mut thirty, wn-i j.iltiu^ with :L musie 



t;t\r ui.- liiin.*'- 

, iuu>; prl >l about 

liVtM-H, At, thiM.|u-n WJM!UW In-hind :-4nud unot-hrr younj; 
tiih, b.hliiur u htft% \\bii-h :.lu' M-nwd r.till in bo wnnulinK. 
At "tin . m 'jn-iii n vuiit: j.frnUi-tuun was rntfrin;.^ to whom 
tli,-i.,-n,i ibr l;niii-i \\rjv dinrti'il, .!!* mt'UM*il to bavt^ 
int. rniHifd tbr nnr.i.- ; mid hiji M*W lw ITHVO thn notion 

p il 
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J] that lie was making an apology, which the ladies were 

\ gratified to hear. 

e " That, I think," said Goethe, "is as yalani as any piece 

of Calderon's ; and you have now seen the very best thing 

B of this kind. But what say you to this ? " 

i? "With these words he handed me some etchings "by Boos, 

I the famous painter of animals ; they were all of sheep, in 

s every posture and situation. The simplicity of their 

I countenances, the ugliness and shagginess of the fleece - 

j all was represented with the utmost fidelity, as if it were 

t nature itself. 

t "I always feel uneasy," said Goethe, "when I look at 

v these beasts. Their state, so limited, dull, gaping, and 

v dreaming, excites in me such sympathy, that I fear I shall 

t become a sheep, and almost think the artist must have been 

t one. At all events, it is most wonderful how Roos has 

' able to think and feel himself into the very soul of 

i' creatures, so as to make the internal character peer 

e such force through the outward covering. Here you se<* 

what a great talent can do when it keeps steady to subject 4 

c which are congenial with its nature." 

v "Has not, then," said I, "this artist also painted dog.^* 

t cats, and beasts of prey with similar truth; nay, with tw* 

I great gift of assuming a mental state foreign to himself, lut- 

a he not been able to delineate human character with equal 

a fidelity ? " 

a "No," said Groethe, "all that lay out of his sphere ; bu* 

"k the gentle, grass-eating animals, sheep, goats, cows, and ih* 

like, he was never weary of repeating ; this was the pecitliui 

^ province of his talent, which he did not quit during ih* 

P whole course of his life. And in this he did well. A MJIP 

* pathy with these animals was born with him, a knowleclif > 

^ of their psychological condition was given him, and thuis h 

had so fine an eye for their bodily structure. Other creatnr* - 

were perhaps not so transparent to him, and theref ore 1? 

~* felt neither calling nor impulse to paint them." 

a By this remark of Goethe's, much that was analog* i u 

^ was revived within me, and was presented in all its livelinr*.^ 

to my mind. Thus lie had said to me, not long "befor* 

^ that knowledge of the world is inborn with the genuine pot * ) 

and that he needs not much experience or varied observatu 
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to represent it adequately. "I wrote ' Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,' " said he, " as a young man of two-and-twenty, 
and was astonished, ten years after, at the truth of my deli- 
neation. It is obvious that I had not experienced nor seen 
anything of the kind, and therefore I must have acquired 
the knowledge of various human conditions by way of 
anticipation. 

' " Generally, I only took pleasure in painting my inward 

world before I became acquainted with the outer one. But 
when I found, in actual life, that the world was really just 
what I had fancied, it vexed me, and I no more felt delight 
in representing it. Indeed, I may say that if I had waited 
till I knew the world before I represented it, my represen- 
tation would have had the appearance of persiflage. 
y " There is in every character," said he, another time, "a 

certain necessity, a sequence, which, together with this or 
that leading feature, causes secondary features. Observation 
teaches this sufficiently ; but with some persons this know- 
ledge may be innate. "Whether with me experience and 
innate faculty are united, I will not inquire ; but this I 
know, if I have talked with any man a quarter of an hour, 
I will let him talk two hours." 

Goethe had likewise said of Lord Byron, that the world 
to him was transparent, and that he could paint by way of 
^ anticipation. I expressed some doubts whether Byron 
would succeed in painting, for instance, a subordinate 
animal nature, for his individuality seemed to me to be too 
powerful for him to give himself up, with any degree of pre- 
dilection, to such a subject. Goethe admitted this, and 
replied that the anticipation only went so far as the objects 
were analogous to the talent ; and we agreed, that in the 
^^ same proportion as the anticipation is confined or extended, 
'#' is the representing talent of greater or smaller compass. 

" If your excellency," said I, " maintains that the world 
is inborn with the poet, you of course mean only the interior 
world, not the empirical world of appearances and conven- 
tions ; if the poet is to give a successful representation of 
this also, an investigation into the actual will surely be 
requisite." . 

S " Certainly," replied Goethe, "so it is ; the region of love, 

* hate, hope, despair, or by whatever other names you may 
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call the moods and passions of the soul, is innate with the 
poet, and he succeeds in representing it. But it is not born 
with him to know By instinct how courts are held, or how 
a parliament or a coronation is managed ; and if he will not 
oft'end against truth, while treating such subjects, he must 
have recourse to experience or tradition. Thus, in '-Faust,' 
I could, by anticipation, know how to describe my hero's 
gloomy weariness of life, and the emotions which love 
excites in the heart of Gretchen ; but the lines, 

Wie traurig steigt die unvollkommnei Sclieibe 
Des spaten Monds mit feucTiter Glut heran ! 

/ How gloomy does the imperfect disc 
Of the late moon with, humid glow arise ! ' 

required some observation of nature." 

"Yet," said I, " every line of c Faust ' bears marks, not to 
bo mistaken, of a careful study of Me and the world ; nor 
does one for a moment suppose otherwise than that the 
whole is only the result of the amplest experience." 

"Perhaps so," replied Goethe ; "yet, had I not the world 
already in my soul through anticipation, I should have re- 
mained blind with seeing eyes, and all experience and obser- 
vation would have been dead, unproductive labour. The 
light is there, and the colours surround us ; but, if we had 
no (light and no colours in our own eyes, we should not 
perceive the outward phenomena." 

Sat., Feb. 28. "There are," said Goethe, "excellent 
men, who are unable to do anything impromptu, or super- 
ficially, but whose nature demands that they should quietly 
and deeply penetrate into every subject they may take in 
hand. Such minds often make us impatient, for we seldom 
get from them what we want at the moment ; but in this 
way alone the noblest tasks are accomplished." 

1 turned the conversation to E/amberg. "He," said 
Goethe, " is an artist of quite a different stamp, of a most 
genial talent, and indeed unequalled in his power of im~. 
promptu. At Dresden, he once asked me to give him a 
subject. I gave him Agamemnon, at the moment when, on 
his return from Troy, he is descending from his chariot, and 
is seized with a gloomy feeling, on touching the threshold 
of his house. You will agree that this is a subject of a most 
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diuieult kind, and, with another artist, would have demanded 
the most mature deliberation. But the words had scarcely 
passed my lips, before, Kamberg began to draw, and, indeed, 
i was struck with admiration, io nee how correctly he at, 
.met* apprehended his Kubjeet. 1 eannofc deny that 1 should 
like to possess somo drawings by ftamberg." 

We talked ihen o other [artists, who set to work in a 
., uperiieial way, and thus degenerated into mannerism. 

* Mannerism," .said (loethe, "is always longing to have, 
. lone, and has no t rue enjoyment- in work. A genuine, really 
;Teat faleut, on tin 1 other hand, ilnds its greatest happiness 
j:i exeeution. Ho;-i in unwearied in drawing tho hair and. 
A.H.I of hi;* goats and nheep, and you see by his infinite 
detail. 1 , that, he enjoyed the purest felicity in doing his work, 
.md had no wuih to bring it to an end. 

" Inferior talents do not enjoy art for its own sake; 
',\ bile at work they have nothing before their eyes but the 
:iroiit they hope to make- when they liavo done. With sue.lr 
Anrldly view und tendencies, nothing great was over 

*s' ////., I 1 '*- ft. iilV At twelve oYloek, 1 went to Goethe, who 
had invited me to take a walk before dinner. I found him 
:it breakfast when 1 entered, and taking my seat opposite. 
:o him, turned the conversation upon those productions 
v, hieh cuvtipy u.s both on account of the ne.w (ulition of his 
uork,^ I eounjieiled him to insert both his "Gods, Heroes, 
.mil Wieland," ami hi:i *' Metiers of a. Pastor," in his new 

" 1 eamtut v raid (loethr, k " i'n>m my pr(se.nt point of 
v lew, properly jul;^' i he merit of those youthful productions. 
You younger pi'plt may leeid(% if you will. Yet 1 will 
not liwl tVndt. with tho;;o beginnings; I wa,s, iudixul, then. 
MI the dark, and :tnt"'gled uu, uiieonseio'UH of what I wa.s 
.eekiie^ ;< e;trne.-,il t y , but I. hail a feeling of tho right, ; 
diujiini 1 ; rod, Umt tfhmved me where gold wa!s to be found.' 

! ub^erved that- thi;i nuiMt. be the- ease with all great 
Jalriit:.* ^inru otherwise, on awaking in a mixed world, they 
would not Keiy,i* u|Hin tlie right and shun th(i wrong. 

The hur-.eM had, in tlu^ mean while, bee ( n put to, and wo 
r,,.ie fo\\ani:4 Jena.. We eouversed on different subjects, 
..iud (ioet.be ineiit ion<*d tht*last Kreueh innvspapers. "Tho 
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a spacious meadow, through winch, at about the distance of 
a bow-shot, tlio Ilm winds silently along'. On the opposite 
side of the river, the bank rises like a lull ; on the summit 
and sides of which spreads the broad park, with the mixed 
Foliage of alders, ash-trees, poplars, and birches, bounding 
t he horizon at an agreeable distance on the south, and west.. 
This view oi! the park over the meadow gives a feeling, 
especially in summer, as it! one were near a wood which 
extended leagues round about. One thinks that every 
moment there will be deer bounding out upon the meadows. 
One feels transplanted into the peaeo of the deepest 
natural solitude, For the silence is of ton uninterrupted, 
except by the solitary notes of the blackbird, or the 
Frequently-suspended song of the wood-thrush. 

Out oF* this dream of profound solitude, we are, however, 
awakened by the striking of the tower-clock, the screaming 
of the. peacocks from, the park, or the drums and horns ol: 
the military from the barracks. And this is not unpleasant; 
For such tones comfortably remind one of the neighbour- 
hood of the friendly city, from which one has fancied 
oneself distant so many miles. 

At certain seasons, those meadows arc the reverse of 
lonely. Ono sees sometimes country people going to 
Weimar to market., or to work, and returning thence ; some- 
times loungers of all sorts walking along the windings of 
the Ilm, especially iu the direction towards Upper Weimar, 
which is on certain days much visited. The hay-making 
season also animates the scene very agreeably. In the back- 
ground, one sees Hocks of sheep gracing, and sometimes 
the, stately Swiss cows of the neighbouring farm. 

To-day, however, there was no traeo of these summer 
phenomena, which aro so refreshing to the senses. On the 
meadows, some- streaks of green -wore Keareely visible; tho 
trees ol* tho park an yet could boast nothing but brown 
twigs and bud**; yet tho note of tho finch, with tho 
occasional Hong of tho blackbird and thrush, announced tho 
approach of spring. 

The air was pleasant and snmmoHiko ; a very mild south- 
west, wind was blowing. Small, isolated thunder-clouds 
passed along tho clear sky; high above might bo observed 
tho diMersin<'* eJ mis-streaks, We aeeumtely observed tho 
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These rooms wore rather cool, and we relumed into the 
open air, which was mild. As wo walked up and down the 
chief pathway, In tho noonday sun, our conversation 
turned on modern literature, Schellmg, and some new plays 
!>y Count Platen. 

We soon returned to tho natural objects. The crown- 
imperials and lilies were already far advanced ; the mallows 
on both sides of the park were already green. 

The upper part of the garden, on the declivity of the 
hill, is covered with grass, and here and there a few fruit- 
trees. .Paths extend along the summit, and then return to 
tho foot ; which awakened in me a wish to ascend and look 
about me. Goethe, as ho ascended these paths, walked 
swiftly before me, and I was rejoiced to see how active 
he was. 

On the hedge above we found a pea-hen, which seemed 
to have come from the prince's park; and Goethe re marked 
that, iti summer time, ho was accustomed to allure the 
peacocks, by giving them such food as they loved. 

Descending on fho winding path on tho other side of 
ihe hill, I found a stout*, surrounded by shrubs, on which 
was curved this lino from the well-known poem 

Htwini stillfin iji'da^kt^. dcr Lutiwndv seiner (xctitidcn,; 
" if.oro in fiilenn- jvtli'd,'d Mm l^vi 1 ** upon hi:', bo.lovod ;" 

and I felt as if I wrre on classic ground. 

Near {.his was a thicket of half-grown oaks, firs, birches, 
and beech-trees. IVncath the iirs, I found tho sign* ot: a 
bird of prey. 1 showed it- to Goethe, who said he bad often 
.-'.ceu such in this place. Prom this J concluded that these 
Iirs worn a favourite abode of tiome owls, which had been 
frequently scon in this place. 

Passing round this thicket, wn found ourselves once 
wore on tho principal path near tho house. Tins oaks, 
lira, birrheJs and heechn;, which wo had just gone round, 
behi'j; mingled together, hero form a neinicircle, overarching 
like a grotto the inner space, in which wo wit down on 

* Tim word !uw ivndrml by ihn ^r^umil cxpmwiuu ^HJ^m " m 
" ij'\V''l!t\" a HporUn^T tortn, \vlaelt Bi^mfwB tho hair, fiMttlu^rs, or 
.thrr in(li?';'r;{,iblo ynuttcr KWidltiwcni by a bird of pny t 
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little chairs, placed about a round table. The sun was so 
powerful, that the shade even of these leafless trees was 
agreeable. " I know," said Groethe, " no better refuge, in 
the heats of summer, than this spot. I planted all the 
trees, forty years ago, with my own hand ; I have had the 
pleasure of watching their growth, and have now for a 
long time enjoyed their refreshing shade. The foliage of 
these oaks and beeches is impervious to the most potent 
sun. In hot summer days, I like to sit here after din Tier ; 
and often over the meadows and the whole park such still- 
ness reigns, that the ancients would say, ' Pan sleeps. 5 " 

We now heard the town- clock striking two, and returned 
to the house. 

Tues., Mar. 30. This evening I was with Goethe. I 
was alone with Mm ; we talked on various subjects, and 
drank a bottle of wine. We spoke of the French drama, as 
contrasted with the German. 

" It will be very difficult," said Goethe, " for the German 
public to come to a kind of right judgment, as they do in 
Italy and France. We have a special obstacle in the 
circumstance, that on our stage a medley of all sorts of 
things is represented. On the same boards where we saw 
Hamlet yesterday, we see Staberle* to-day; and if to- 
morrow we are delighted with c Zauberfiote,' the day after 
we shall be charmed with the oddities of the next lucky 
wight. Hence the public becomes confused in its judgment, 
mingling together various species, which it never learns 
Brightly to appreciate and to understand. Furthermore, 
every one has Ms own individual demands and personal 
wishes, and returns to the spot where he finds them realized. 
On the tree where he has plucked figs to-day, he would 
pluck them again to-morrow, and would make a long face 
if sloes had grown in their stead during the night. If any 
^^one is a friend to sloes, he goes to the thorns. 

" ScMUer had the happy thought of building a house for 
tragedy alone, and of giving a piece every week for the 
male sex exclusively. But this notion presupposed a very 
large city, and could not be realized with our humble 
means." 

* A Viennese "bnffoon. Tram. 
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Wo talked about the plays of Ifllaiul and Kot.7,ebue, 
which, lit their way, Goethe highly commended. " l<Ynm 
i his very fault," said ho, "that, people do not", perfectly 
distinguish between .kinds in art, fho. pieces of those men 
uro often unjustly censured. We may wait, a long fimc 
beforo a eouple. of such popular talents come again." 

I praised Maud's "Hagostoh" (Old bachelor), with 
which I had been highly pleased on the stage. u It, is un- 
questionably inland's best, piece, 1 * said Goethe.; u it. is the 
only one in which ho goes from prose into tho ideal.'* 

He then told me of a piece, which he and Schiller had 
made as a continuation to the. u ilagestolz" ; that is to sn-v, 
in conversation, without writing it down. Uoetho told nio 
the progress of thn art inn, seem*, by seeno ; it was very 
pleasant, and cheerful, and gave wo. threat delight. 

Goethe tlieti spoke of some ne.w plays by Platen. " In 
theses pieces," said he, a wo way stu 1 * the iniluonco o[ 
(lalderon. Thty are very clover, a-nd, in a certain, sense, 
complete ; but they want specific gravity, a certain weight 
of import. They uro not of a kind to exeito in tlto mind 
of tht^ reader a deep and abiding intercut; on tlu^ c.ontrary, 
tlu^ KtringH of tlto Boul an^ t,iuu^e,d but lightly and tran- 
siently. Tiny are like, cork, which, whon it nwims on t.h<. 
wat*r, makes no impression, but is easily sustained by the 
surface. 

" The Gorman requires a certain earnestness, a certain 
grandeur of thought, ami a. certain fulness of sentiment. 
It. is on this account that, Schiller is so highly esteemed by 
them all. 1 tin not in the. least doubt, the abilities of 
Platen; but tho;;e, probably from mistaken views of art, 
are. not manifested here. Ho shown distinguished culture, 
intellect, pungent wit, and arti:;tieal completeness ; but 
these, especially m Germany, are nut enough. 

"Generally, the personal character o I" the writer in- 
itnonet'H the* public rather than his talents as an artist, v 
Napoleon naidnf OornciHc, 4 *SV/ v/r<tiV, jn fafortiin pn'/ic?'; ' 
yet ho never read him, Uaeine ho road, but did not Hay 
thiof him. tjafontitini*, t* f i looked upon with a high 
degree of ontocm by the French, not on account of his 
poetic merits, but of the, gmttneHH of character which ho 
in his 
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the original force and freshness of the poems excite mo to 
a high degree, but Goethe, by his manner of reading them,, 
showed himself to mo on a. side hitherto unknown, but 
highly Important, What variety and foreo in his voice! 
What life and expression in the noble countenance, so full 
of wrinkles ! And what eyes ! 

UW., ,!/)/"// I-k I went* out- walking with Uoethe about. 

one. We discussed the styles of various writers. 

"On the whole," said (loethe, u philosophical speculation 
is sin injury to the Hermans, as it iends to make their style 
\ague, diflu'ult, and obscure. The stronger their attach- 
ment io certain, philosophieal schools, the worst* t-!iey write. 
Those (uTiuans who, ns men of business and actual life, 
confine themselves to the pract ieal, write, the best-. Schiller's 
st vie is most noble and impnr.sivo whenever lie leaves olT 
phiiosophiv'.mg, as 1 observe every day in his highly inter- 
esting lelu-rs, with which 1 am. now bu.sy. 

k * There are likewise uinong tlu* (ierman women, genial 
brings who writer a. really excellent style, and, indeed, in 
that respect surpass many of our celebrated rnalo writers. 

"The Knglish almost always write well ; lujing born 
MfaJoni and ])njUeal men, with a tendency to the real. 

"The ifrciwh, in their ntyle, remain truo to their geritTal 
rhunic'tt-r. They are of a social nature, and therefore} never 
i'rgot tht! publie \vhotn they a<hlri'ss; they strive in bo clear, 
that they may eonvinc.e -their reader-- agreeable, that thr\ 
may plea:;e him. 

** Altngrthfr, the style of a. writrr is a, faithful repre- 
{ntativi* of his mind; therefre, if any man wish b> 
writi* IL elrar ;:fyle, let. him be litv.t clear in hi:-; thouglits : 
ami if anv woufd write in a, noble ;<iylc, let him first posses. 1 , 
a nnhio :-:uu!. M 

(niethe then i*'pnk* of his antagonist., as a. race which 
would never become extinct. u Their numlier," raid he, u i. k ''. 
lgion;yct they may be in r.mnc drgrre cla:v,ili<'iL Fin-it, 
there are my uift:igonij.;<:i from st-.npidity t-hore who do not 
understand" we, and find fault, \vitli me \\itluMit knowing; 
me. Thin largo company ban wearied mo much in the 
euisr:r of iny life; yet shall they be forgiven, for they knew 
iti-t what they did/ 

" Th' ;.eennd lari f e class is composed of those whn envy 
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me. These gmdge me tlie fortune and the dignified station 
I have attained through my talents. They pluck at my fame, 
and would like to destroy me. If I were poor and miserable, 
they would assail me no more. ; 

" There are many who have been my adversaries, because ^ 
they have failed themselves. In this class are many of fine *, 
talent, but they cannot forgive me for casting them into the /j 
shade. ^ j 

" Fourthly, there are my antagonists from reasons. For, ;] 
as I am a human being, and as such have human faults and 1 j 
weaknesses, my writings cannot be free from them. Yet, as | 
I was constantly bent on my own improvement, and always 1 
striving to ennoble myself, I was in a state of constant pro- * 
gress, and it often happened that they blamed me for faults ? 
which I had long since left behind. These good folks have 
injured me least of any, as they shot at me, when I was ? 
already miles distant. Generally when a work was finished, 
it became uninteresting to me ; I thought of it no more, but 
busied myself with some new plan. 

" Another large class comprises those who are adversaries, 
because they differ from me in their views and modes of 
thought. It is said of the leaves on a tree, that you will 
scarcely find two perfectly alike, and thus, among a thou- 
sand men, you will scarce find two, who harmonize entirely 
in their views and ways of thinking. This being allowed, 
I ought less to wonder at having so many opponents, than 
at having so many friends and adherents. My tendencies 
were opposed to those of my time, which were wholly sub- 
jective ; while in my objective efforts, I stood quite alone to 
my own disadvantage. 

" Schiller had, in this respect, great advantage over me. 
Hence, a certain well-meaning general once gave me plainly 
to understand that I ought to write like Schiller. I replied 
by analyzing Schiller's merits, for I knew them better than 
he. I went quietly on in my own way, not troubling my- 
self further about success, and taking as little notice as 
possible of my opponents." 

"We returned, and Lad a very pleasant time at dinner. 
Frau von Groethe talked much of Berlin, where she had 
lately been. She spoke with especial warmth of th.e Duchess 
of Cumberland, who had shown her much kindness. Goethe 
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remembered this princess, who, when very young, liad passed 
some time with his motlier, with particular interest. 

In the evening, I had a musical treat of a high order at 



The Countess Caroline von Egloff stein, Eraulein von Froriep, 
with Frau von Pogwisch and Frau von Goethe, joined the 
female singers, and thus kindly gratified a wish which 
Goethe had entertained long since. 

Goethe, sitting at some distance, wholly absorbed in hear- 
ing, passed a happy evening, full of admiration at this noble 
work. 

Mon., April 19. The greatest philologist of our time, 
Friedrich August Wolf, from Berlin, is here, on his way 
towards the south of France. Goethe gave, to-day, on his 
account, a dinner to his Weimar friends, at which General 
Superintendent Holir, Chancellor von Miiller, Oberbau- 
director Coudray, Professor Biemer, and Hofrath Eehbein, 
and myself, were present. The conversation was very lively. 
Wolf was full of witty sallies, Goethe being constantly his 
opponent in the pleasantest way. " I cannot," said Goethe 
to me afterwards, "get on with Wolf, at all, without assum- 
ing the character of Mephistophiles. Nothing else brings 
out his hidden treasures." 

The Ion mots at table were too evanescent, and too much 
the result of the moment, to bear repetition. Wolf was 
very great in witty turns and repartees, but nevertheless 
it seemed to me that Goethe always maintained a certain 
superiority over hi'm T 

The hours at table flew by as if with wings, and six o'clock 
came before we were aware. I went with young Goethe 
to the theatre, where "Zauberflote" was played. After- 
wards I saw Wolf in the box, with the Grand Duke Carl 

August. 



Wolf remained in Weimar till the 25th, when he set out 
for the south of France. The state of his health was such 
that Goethe did not conceal the greatest anxiety about him. 

Sim., May 2. Goethe reproved me for not having visited 
a certain family of distinction. "You might," said he, 
"have passed there, during the winter, many delightful 
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evenings, and nave made the acquaintance of many in- 
teresting strangers ; all -which you have lost from God 
knows what caprice." 

""With my excitable temperament," I replied, "and with 
iny disposition to a "broad sympathy with, others, nothing 
can foe more burdensome and hurtful to me than an over- 
abundance of new impressions. I am neither by education 
nor habit fitted for general society. My situation in earlier 
days was such, that I feel as if I had never lived till I came 
near you. All is new to me. Every evening' at the theatre, 
every conversation with you, makes an era in my existence. 
Things perfectly indifferent to persons of different education 
and habits make the deepest impression on me, and as the 
desire of instructing myself is great, my mind seizes on 
everything with a certain energy, and draws from it as 
much nourishment as possible. In this state of mind, I had 
quite enough in the course of this winter, from the theatre 
and my connection with you ; and I should not have been 
able to give myself up to other connections and engagements, 
without disturbing my mind." 

"You are an odd fellow," said Groethe, laughing. "Well, 
do as you please ; I will let you have your way." 

"And then," continued I, "I usually carry into society 
my likes and dislikes, and a certain need of loving and 
being beloved ; I seek a nature which may liarmonize with 
my own ; I wish to give myself up to this, and to have 
nothing to do with the others." 

" This natural tendency of yours," replied Goethe, " is 
indeed not of a social kind ; but what would be the use of 
culture, if we did not try to control our natural tendencies ? 
It is a great folly to hope that other men will harmonize 
with us ; I have never hoped this. I have always regarded 
each man as an independent individual, whom I endeavoured 
to study, and to understand with all his peculiarities, but 
from whom I desired no further sympathy- In this way 
have I been enabled to converse with every man, and thus 
alone is produced the knowledge of various characters, and 
the dexterity necessary for the conduct of life. For it is in 
a conflict with natures opposed to Ms own tliat a man must 
collect his strength to fight Ms way througli, and thus all 
our different sides are brought out and developed, so that 
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while lost in thought ; he then said to me, in the .- . "i 
one of the ancients 

Untergehend soga/r isfs invmer dieselbige Sonne. 

" Still it continues the self-same sun, e'en while it is 6 . . 

"At the age of seventy -five, 3 ' continued he, with mucli 
cheerfulness, "one must, of course, think sometimes of 
death. But this thought never gives me the least uneasiness, 
for I am fully convinced that our spirit is a being of a 
nature quite indestructible, and that its activity continues 
from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems 
to set only to our earthly eyes, but which, in reality, never 
sets, but shines on unceasingly." 

The sun had, in the mean while, sunk behind the 
Ettersberg ; we felt in the wood the chill of the evening, 
and drove all the quicker to Weimar, and to Goethe's house. 
Goethe urged me to go in with him for a while, and I did 
so. He was in an extremely engaging, amiable mood. 
He talked a great deal about his theory of colours, and of 
his obstinate opponents ; remarking that he was sure that 
he had done something in this science. 

" To make an epoch in the world," said he, " two con- 
ditions are notoriously essential a good head and a great 
inheritance. !Napoleon inherited the French Revolution ; 
Frederick the Great, the Silesian War ; Luther, the dark- 
ness of the Popes ; and I, the errors of the Newtonian 
theory. The present generation has no conception of 
what I have accomplished in this matter, but posterity will 
grant that I have by no means come into a bad inheritance ! " 

Goethe had sent me this morning a roll of papers relative 
to the theatre, among which I had found some detached 
remarks, containing the rules and studies which he had 
made with Wolff and Griiner to qualify them for good 
actors. I found these details important and highly instruc- 
tive for young actors, and therefore proposed to put them 
together, and make from them a sort of theatrical catechism. 
Goethe consented, and we discussed the matter further. 
This gave us occasion to speak of some distinguished actors 
who had been formed in his school ; and 1 took the oppor- 
tunity to ask some questions about Fran von Heigendorf . 
" I may," said Goethe, " have influenced her, but, properly 
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speaking, si 10 is not my pupil. Sho was, as it; wore, horn. 
on the boards, and was as decided, ready, and adroit; m 
Any tiling as a. duck in the water. She needed not my 
instruction, hut did what w;w rit^ht instinctively, and per- 
haps without knowing it" 

We then talked of the many years he had superintended 
I ho theatre, a,nd the infinite time which had ihus been lost 
fo literary production. ki Yes," said ho, " I may havo 
missed writim* many a. ^ood thinir, hut when I reflect, lam 
nt>t sorry. 1 iiave always regarded all I have dune solely 
as syniholica! ; and, in fact, it, lins heen tolerably indifferent 
ii> me wilt-flier I have wade pots or dishes." 

(Snp. ; *) MVr/,, Miiy />. The paper:* roufainimj t-lie 
stiulies which (toetlu* prose<*uted with the actors Wolff 
and dri'mer have occupied me very pleasantly during ilu* 
last few days ; and I have F-ticcetHled in brinj^in^ these* 
dismembered notices into a, sort of form, HO that something 
has arisen from them which may be regarded as thn l>e 
!^innini| of a catechism for actors. I spoke with (loelho 
abonttluM work to-day, ami wo went through tho various 
upicri in deliiil. The remarks concerning pronunciation, 
ind tho laying aside of provitunalisius, appeareil tons ]ar- 
ticularly important'. 

'* I have, in my l<m^ practice," sai<i Goethe, u beconn* 
acHputinted with beitinttei'S from all puri:i of Herman y. 
The pronunciat itnt <*i % the Nrih (lerman leave,; Ulilr (o In 1 * 
tlesircd : it i:-s pure, nutl mav in many re::pect:-; be looked 
uptu :* a, modfi. On tin* contrary, 1 have nfteu had a, 
threat- deal of trtublewith native Suabiau.-i, Austrian:*, and 
SiiKonM. r rhe natives of our beloved town, \\Yuuai% htise 
;i\y.n i^Iven me a r;reat deal ti> d>, Amoni< the::e have arisen 
tlie most ritlicul<*UM mistake-*; hec:iu:,o in fichonls liero they 
are not, ft treed to di:iin,nn:*h by a. marked pronunciation, 
l> from />, arid (/ from /, ()no would tJcarcely lu*lit*v< that. 
/*, ;, i/, and /an* generally con:iiderel to be firitr ill lie rent 
letters ; for they only Hpeak of a hard and u, :;oft /;, and of 
;t hnril and a soft /, uiul tluiM .seem tacitly to intimate that 
/ and / do not exist. With v.uch people, /**/. (pain) ^oundn 
like Mn (Inr), I'M (juir.rt) like tl^n (Iiiisrt), itn<l'7W/v/ f Hko 
/^v/;r-/ (cuvr'r)." 

f A provincini word fi-r a t<*rrit'r. 
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"An actor of this town," added X, "who did not pro- 
perly distinguish t from d, lately made a mistake of the 
kind, which appeared very striking. He was playing a 
lover, who had been guilty of a little infidelity ; whereupon 
the angry young lady showered upon him various violent 
reproaches. Growing impatient, he had to exclaim, c Q 
ende ! ' (0 cease !) ; "but being unable to distinguish, the T 
from the D, he exclaimed, ' ente ! ' (0 duck !) which ex- 
cited general laughter." 

"The circumstance is very quaint," returned Goethe, 
" and will do well to mention in our c Theatrical Cate- 
chism. 3 " 

"Lately, a young singer, likewise of this town," con- 
tinued I, "who could nob make the distinction between the 
i and the d, had to say, c Icli will dicJi den Utingew&ihten 
ubergeben ' (I will give you up to the initiated) ; but as sho 
pronounced the t as d, it sounded as if she said, c Icli will 
dicJb den Ulingeweiden ubergeben ' (I will give you up to the 
bowels). 

"Again, an actor of this town," continued I, "who 
played the part of a servant, had to say to a stranger, 
' Mein Serr ist niclil zu &aus, er sitzt im Itathe ' (my master 
is not at home, he sits in council) ; but as he could not 
distinguish the t from the cZ, it sounded as if he said c Mein 
Serr ist nicM zu Haus, er sitzt im Bade ' (my master is not 
at home, he sits in the wheel)." 

" These incidents," said Goethe, " are not bad, and we 
will notice them. Thus, if any one who does not dis- 
tinguish the p from the 5, has to call out, c PaclcQ ilm an ! 9 
(seize him), but, instead of this, exclaims, i BacJte iJin an ! * 
(stick him on), it is very laughable. 

" In a similar manner," said Goethe, " the il is frequently 
pronounced like i, which has been the cause of not a f cvr 
scandalous mistakes. I have frequently heard said, instead 
of KustenlewoJiner (inhabitant of the coast), Kistenliewolincr 
(inhabitant of the box) ; instead of ThilrstucJc (a painting- 
over a door), TJiierstuclc (animal-picture) ; instead o T-mbc, 
(gloomy), Triebe (impulses) ; and instead of HIT miisst (you 
must), IJir misst (you miss) ; not, however, without a 
hearty laugh." 

" I lately noticed at the theatre," said I, "a very ludi- 
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crous caso of the 'kind, in which a, lady, in a critical 
situation., has to follow a man, whom she had. never won 
before. Hho had io s-tn y, c /r/r/iV ,;/.'< J)ick- zu'itr wVA', dinr 

(I do not know you, butt I. place. entire confidence in. the 
nubility of your countenance) ; but as she pronounced the 

vi like /, yho said, ',/<'/,' /v, ! ;/,v V-'/r/; ;,7'vr >//(/./, <f/vr /V/V .sv /,-; 

not. know you, but ! place entire coulidcmv in the nobiliiy 
of your f^Dat)/' Thi.-; caiu-'ed ^n-at laughter. 

" Thi.'. anecdote, i;; IMI, bad," returned (ioetiic, u and we. 
will notice it nh-*i>. 'I'liu: 1 , too," cojiiinucil he, *" */ and //a-ri k 
here fre({iieni-ly cnid'uunded ; <; bcin^ used in,ste;ul of /.\ au<i 
/; in.-;teal of '/, pn,:ri!i!y froiii i:!icerta-inty \vhct-lier t-he li'ttei' 
;-.hinld he hard t*r ;'!:'i, a. re.udt tf t ho doctrine r:o much it: 
so'-'uehcrc. Vim ha.\e probably <tft-cu licard, or will hear, 
;i! , -rfii* future tinu\ in <ur theatre, Jttt-rlfii/ntH;: (card- 
hnu.-e) in;-'.(cad uf t i,t fi>.-iilmnx (garden-house), .A'^.^/c^^icKt) 
instead f f /.'.'.' (lane), Klanltt'ii (lu pick out) instead of 
ti/:iubf')! (to belii've), hclcrtin;:^^ (to cuwrtjuili) inst.cad <d" 
/"'!//;;;:*;,' (fc> bfuuid), and Ktuwl (art) instead oC Giinxf. 
(favour).** 

"* 1 have alrcaily luard KO'tucstlnu^ niuular,' 1 rc.tuniod T. 
41 An actor of thi;i town luui to nay, ' 7^:u?. dVa/M f/e/if. ^//,/r 
-/A ,//ar;;f?/i/ (thy <^ricif touches my h(jH). ]5ut !H pn>- 
nounctul tlu /; like /,% and said very distinc.t.Iy, c /^'///, ./v /<?;: 
j/7// wfr ;;/i //r/vrr/,- ' (thy ?^uds * touch my heart.). 1 " 

u Ue: ; .iilcj\" an:-;wcreil (loellie, " we hear this I'.uhstitut Inn 
rf t/ fur A", not mi-rely amun^.'.ti aciur.^ but even innnn^ri 
very htarued tJietdoj^iaM,'. I oner prtvona-ll^' e\p-rienci'il 
an incident of tin,; sort. ; and I will relate it. to \ou. 

u When I, t-:otne. livo }'ear.; ji;.i;o, jitaycd fur :iomn time at 
Jena, and lodged a.t tlie * l^ir 'I'ree,* a. thco!o*'icai ntudertt 
one morning |ttv..senti'd him, % .elf to nu. After lm had t*on- 
venied with mo very :t.rrcca.bly i\r nnm\ i\nu\ he matle, a:s 
he wits jusl. i^itintti J^ retjuci't. of a, mu;;t pic.uliar kind, lie 
he_"'.vd me In ttttttw linn In 'pmu'h- in w// tit cud- an flic v/'./V 
SnnJ'tii, 1 immediab-ly di.'Untvered -\vltieh \vav the wind 
blew, and that, the hopeful vmtSh ua:i oru.5 oi l-huHO who 

** (h* Isniiltrf, 'J'.'ifi-i. 1 '. 
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confound g for Ic. I, therefore, answered "hrm in a friendly 
manner, that I could not personally assist him in this affair ; 
but that he would be sure to attain his object, if he "would 
be so good as to apply to Archdeacon Koethe." 

Thurs., May 6. When I came to Weimar, last summer, 
it was not, as I have said, my intention to remain here, I 
only intended to make Groethe's personal acquaintance, and 
then to visit the Rhine, where I intended to live some time 
in a suitable place. 

However, I had been detained in Weimar by Groethe's 
remarkable Mndness, and my relation to him had become 
more and more practical, inasmuch as he drew me more 
and more into his own interest, and gave me much impor- 
tant work to do, preparatory to a complete edition of his 
works. 

Thus in the course of last winter, I collected several 
divisions of " tame Xenia " (zahme Xenieri) from the most 
confused bundles of paper, arranged a volume of new 
poems, and the " Theatrical Catechism," and also the out- 
lines of a treatise on " Dilettantism," in the different arts. 

I had, however, never forgotten my design of seeing the 
Rhine ; and Goethe himself, that I might not carry within 
me the sting of an unsatisfied desire, advised me to devote 
some months of this summer to a visit to that region. 

It was, however, decidedly his wish that I should return 
to Weimar. He observed that it was not good to break 
ties scarcely formed, and that everything in life to be of 
value must have a sequence. He, at iflie same time, plainly 
intimated to me that he had selected me and Hiemer, not 
only to aid him in preparing a new and complete edition of 
his works, but to take the whole charge of it in case lie 
should be suddenly called away, as might naturally happen 
at his advanced age. 

He showed me this morning immense packages of letters, 
laid out in what is called the Chamber of Busts (JBilsten- 
Zimmer). " These," said he, " are all letters which I Have 
received since 1780, from the most distinguished men of 
our country. There lies hoarded in these a rich treasure of 
thoughts, which it shall some time be your office to impart 
to the public. I am now having a chest made, in widen, 
these letters will be put, together with the rest of my 
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literary remains. I wish yon, "before you set out on yonr 
journey, to put them all in order, that I may feel easy 
about them, and have a care the less." 

He then told me that he intended to visit Marienbad this 
summer, "but did not intend to go till the end of July, the 
reasons for which he disclosed to me in confidence. He 
expressed a wish that I should be back before his departure, 
that he might speak to me. 

A few weeks afterwards, I visited my friends in Hanover, 
then stopped during the months of June and July on the 
Hhine, where, especially at Prankfort, Heidelberg, and 
Bonn, I made many valuable acquaintances among Goethe's 
friends.* 

(Sup.) Tues., May 18. This evening at Goethe's, in 
company with Riemer. 

Groethe talked to us about an English poem, of which 
geology was the subject. He made, as he went on, an 
impromptu translation of it, with so much spirit, imagina- 
tion, and good humour, that every individual object stood 
before us, with as much life as if it were his own invention 
at the moment. The hero of the poem. King Goal, was 
seen, in his brilliant hall of audience, seated upon his 
throne, his consort Pyrites by his side, waiting for the 
nobles of the kingdom. Entering according to their rank, 
they appeared one by one before the king, and were intro- 
duced as Duke Granite, Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, 
and so on with the rest, who were all characterized by some 
excellent epithet and joke. Then followed Sir Lorenzo GfialJc, 
a man of great possessions, and well received at court. 
Ho excuses his mother, the Lady Marble, on the ground 
that her residence is rather distant. She is a very polished 
and accomplished lady, and a cause of her non-appearance 
at court, on this occasion, is, that she is involved in an 
intrigue with Ganova, who likes to flirt with her. Tufa, 
whose hair is decked with lizards and fishes, appears rather 
intoxicated. Hans Marl and Jacob Glay do not appear .till 
the end ; the last is a particular favourite of the queen, 

* This short statement, though attached to the conversation of 6th 
May in the first volume, will be read more properly after 26th May 
(p. 92), which is taken from the supplemental volume. 
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because lie lias promised lier a collection of shells. Thus 
the whole went on for a long time in the most cheerful 
'tone ; but the details were too minute for me to note the 
further progress of the story. 

"Such a poem, 3 ' said Goethe, "is quite calculated to 
amuse people of the world; while at the same time it 
diffuses a quantity of useful information, which no one 
ought properly to be without. A taste for science is thus 
excited amongst the higher circles ; and no one knows how 
much good may ultimately result from such an entertaining 
half -joke. Many a clever person may be induced to make 
observations himself, within his own immediate sphere. 
And such individual observations, drawn from the natural 
objects with which we are in contact, are often the more 
valuable, the less the observer professionally belongs to the 
particular department of science." 

"You appear, then, to intimate," returned I, "that the 
more one knows, the worse one observes." 

" Certainly," said Goethe, " when the knowledge whicli 
is handed down is combined with errors. As soon as any 
one belongs to a certain, narrow creed in science, every 
unprejudiced and true perception is gone. The decided 
Yulcanist always sees through the spectacles of a Vulcanist ; 
and every Eeptunist, and every professor of the newest 
elevation-theory, through his own. The contemplation of 
the world, with all these theorists, who are devoted to an 
exclusive tendency, has lost its innocence, and the objects 
no longer appear in their natural purity. If these learned 
men, then, give an account of their observations, we obtain, 
notwithstanding their love of truth as individuals, no actual 
truth with reference to the objects themselves ; but we 
always receive these objects with the taste of a strong, 
subjective mixture. 

" I am, however, far from maintaining tnat an unpreju- 
diced, correct knowledge is a drawback to observation., 1 
am much more inclined to support the old truth, that we, 
properly speaking, have only eyes and ears for what "we> 
know. The musician by profession hears, in an orchestral 
performance, every instrument and every single tone, 
whilst one unacquainted with the art is wrapped up in tlio 
massive effect of the whole. A man merely bent upon 
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enjoyment sees in a j^roen. or flowery meadow only a pleasant 
plain, while the eye of a, botanist discovers an, endless detail 
of the most varied plants and grosses." 

"Still every tiling has its measure and #oal, and ay it; Las 
'hern said in my 'Gods von i*erliehimjfen/ that the son, fro in. 
pure learning does not know his own lather, so inseieneodo 
\vo find people who can neiiher see nor hear through sheer 
learning ami hypothesis. Such people look at oneo within; 
f hey are so occupied by \\hat is revolving in. themselves, 
that they are like a man in a- passion, who passes his dearest 
friends in the afreet without seeing them. The observation 
of nature requires a certain purity of mind, \vhieh cannot be 
disturbed! or pre-oecnpii'd by aiiyi'lnnt 1 ;. 'Pho beetle on flu.- 
Mower <ies not ei'.cape I he rhihl; he has devoir*! all his 
Menses tt> a sin^Iej t-'iniplt* iiiten:-'t ; ainl it never nt rilces him 
IhaJ', ai- I he r-tnuc^ Tnonu*iit, funnei-hini^ reninrkabio may bo 
!Tin;7 on in the formation of ihe clouds to distract his 
glances in tliai direction.** 

44 TluMi," returned I, "children and the child-like would 
be rood hod-men in scionee." 

"Would io Clod!" exclaimed f!r>et!u\ u wo were all 
uoihiiu^ more than ^otul hod-tnori. It in jtint btu-auHo w 
will bo more, and carry about with us a, threat appnnitus of" 
philosophy ami hypothesis, that we t'.poil all." 

'I^hou followcd a panne in tlus conviTsa-iioTi, which Iliemrr 
broko by Tiienfionin^ Lord Byrnn and hi;; ilealh. (loe.tho 
Ilierc'itpott i^av<^ a brilliant clucitlnlioti of hi; writinj 1 ;^, aid 
was full of the highest praii-'.e and the pure:;l acknowledg- 
ment. 

"* .However," <*OTtiiuuc<l h<\ ti although I*yn>n has died, t-:n 
younj^ liti raiurt^ has not radTered an ct;su*ntial hiss, through 
a. hindrance io it;: furlhrr evfemJtni. .Byron could, in a 
ecriuin Ki-Jiir.r., go no further, .lie. had reached Urn raimmii 
*f hin orcutive power, and whatever ho mi; ''lit have done in 
fhe future, h(j would have been nimble to extend the- bouu- 
darien of hi iaUmt. In the incomprehensible pot*m t 4 The 
Vision of .Judj^mimi,Mir has clone tht utmost of which lu? 
v, ;t:> capable*, 1 ' 

The- di:ic<MirH then turned upon tlwlkiliaupoel, Torqiniio 
Ta;:so, n,nd Inn reMernbhince to .Lord llyron, when God.lu^ 
coulil not conceal the superiority of the KutflLshman, in spirit-, 
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grasp of tlie world, and productive power. " One cannot," 
continued he, "compare these poets with each other, 
without annihilating one by the other. Byron is the 
burning thorn-bush which reduces the holy cedar of 
Lebanon to ashes. The great epic poem of the Italian has 
maintained its fame for centuries ; but yet, with a single 
line of ' Don Juan,' one could poison the whole of c Jerusa- 
lem delivered. 5 " 

(Sup.) Wed., May 26. To-day I took leave of Goethe, 
in order to visit my friends in Hanover, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the Rhine, according to my long meditated plan. 
Groethe was very affectionate, and pressed me in his arms. 
" If at Hanover you should chance to meet, at Rehberg's, 
Charlotte Kestner, the old friend of my youth, remember 
me to her kindly. In Frankfort, I commend you to my 
friends WiHemmers, the Count Beinhardt, and the Schlossers. 
Then both in Heidelberg and Bonn, you will find friends 
who are truly devoted to me, and from whom you will 
receive a most hearty welcome. I did intend again, to spend 
some time at Marienbad this summer ; but I shall not go 
until after your return." 

The parting with Groethe was very trying to me ; though 
I went away with the firm conviction of seeing him again, 
safe and sound, at the end of two months. 

Nevertheless, I felt very happy next day when the car- 
riage conveyed me toward my beloved home in Hanover, to 
which my heartiest wishes are constantly directed. 

Tues., Aug. 10. About a week ago, I returned from my 
tour on the Rhine. Groethe expressed much joy at my 
arrival ; and I, on my part, was not less pleased to be with 
him again. He had a great deal to say to me ; so that for 
the first few days I stirred but little from his side. His 
design of going to Marienbad he has abandoned, and does 
not .intend to travel this summer. " Now you are again 
here," he said, "I may have a very pleasant August." 

A few days ago, he put into my hands the commencement 
of a continuation of "Wahrheit und Dichtung," written 
on quarto leaves, and scarcely a finger's breadth thick. 
Part is complete, but the greater part consists of mere 
indications. However, it is already divided into five books, 
and the leaves containing the sketch are so arranged that, 
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with a little trouble, one can take a survey of tlio general 
import. 

The portion that is already finished appears to me so 
excellent, and the import of the sketched portion to be so 
valuable, thai. I regret exceedingly to sec a work wliicli 
promises so mueh instruction and enjoyment coino to a 
standstill, and 1 shall make every effort to urge Goethe to 
.ontlmio and complete it as soon as possible. 

The plan of the whole has mucli oi the character of a 
novel. A graceful, tender, passionate love-affair, cheerful 
in its origin, idyllic, in its progress, tragic at the end, through 
a tacit but mutual renunciation, runs through four books, 
and combines them to an organized whole. The charm of 
hili's character, described in detail, is of a sort to captivate 
every reader, just, us it, held the lover himself: in such bonds 
ihat ho could only navo himself by repeated flight. 

The. epoch of life set forth is of a highly romantic nature, 
or, at least-, becomes HO an it is developed in the principal 
character. But it acquires special significance and impor- 
tance from the circumstance that, as an epoch preceding the 
position at* Weimar, it is decisive for tho whole life. If, 
therefore, any auction o Goethe's life has any interest, and 
raises a wi.sh for a detailed description, it is precisely this. 

To rxeito in (loetho a now ardour for this work, which 
has been Interrupted and has lain untouched for years, I 
have not, only talked with him on tho subject, but have 
sent him tho following notes, that ho may see at onco 
what is finished and what has still to be worked out and 
arranged/" 

FIUST BOOK. This book, which, according to tho original 
intention, may be regarded as complete, contains a wort of 
exposition, inasmuch UH it expresses tho wish for a partici- 
pation in worldly affaire, tho luliilmont of which takes place 
at tho end of tho whole epoch, through tho invitation to 
Weimar. However, that it may bo connected more closely 
with tho whole, I suggest that tho relation to Lili, which 
runs f Immgh tho four following books, should boghi In this 
I'mit. book, and continue an far as tho excursion to Offen- 



* Tim Ifi.nt, livo htx>lcH <f " Wahrhoit umt Dichtmift" wore 
puhliffhtnl in Uwtlm'B posthumous works, but Kckcrmatm's arrange- 
ment w:i:i iMt- tuliihnl.---"7V7i.v. 
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bach. Thus, too, this book would gain in compass and 
importance, and too great an increase of the second would 
be prevented. 

SECOND BOOK. The idyllic life at Offenbach would then 
open this second book, and would go through with the 
happy love affair, till it, at last, begins to assume a doubt- 
ful, earnest, and even tragical character. The contempla- 
tion of serious matters, promised by the sketch in reference 
to Stilling, is well placed here, and much that is instructive; 
may be anticipated from the design, which is simply indi- 
cated by a few words. 

THIRD BOOK. The third book, which contains the plan 
of a continuation of "Faust," is to be regarded as an 
episode, but is connected with the other books, by the 
attempt at a separation from Lili, which remains to be 
carried out. Whether the plan of "Faust" is to be com- 
municated or kept back is a doubtful point, which, cannot 
be resolved until we examine the fragments now ready, and 
make up our minds whether the hope of a continuation of 
" Faust " is to be given up or not. 

FOURTH BOOK. The third book would terminate witli 
the attempt at a separation from Lili. This fourth book, 
therefore, very aptly begins with the arrival of the Stol- 
bergs and of Haugwitz, by which the journey into Switzer- 
land and the first flight from Lili are brought about. 
The complete sketch of this book promises the most- 
interesting matter, and excites a wish for the most thorough 
details. The passion for Lili, which is constantly bursting 
forth, and which cannot be suppressed, glows through iiho 
whole book with the fire of youthful love, and gives a 
peculiar, pleasant, and magical light to the situation of the 
traveller. 

FIFTH BOOK. This beautiful book is likewise nearly 
finished ; at least the latter part, up to the conclusion, which 
touches on the unfathomable nature of fate, may "be re- 
garded as quite finished ; and only a little is wanting for 
the introduction, of which there is already a very clear 
sketch. The working-out is, however, the more necessary 
and desirable, as the first mention is made of the Weimar 
affairs, and thus our interest for them is first excited. 
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Mon., Aug. 16. My conversations with Goethe have 
lately "been very abundant in matter, "but I have been so 
much engaged with other things as to render it impossible 
to write down anything of importance, from the fulness of 
his discourse. 

Only -the following detached sentences are found noted 
clown in my diary ; the connection between them and the 
occasion that gave rise to them, I have forgotten ^ 

Men are swimming pots, which knock against each 
other. 

In the morning we are shrewdest, but also most anxious ; 
for even anxiety is a species of shrewdness, though only a 
passive one. Stupidity is without anxiety. 

We must not take the faults of our youth into our old 
age ; for old age brings with it its own defects. 

Court life islike music, in which every one must keep 
time. 

Courtiers would died of ennui, if they could not fill up 
their time -with ceremonies. 

It is not right to counsel a prince to give way, even in 
the most trivial matter. 

He who would train actors must have infinite patience. 

T-ues., Nov. 9. I passed this evening with Goethe. We 
talked of Klopstock and Herder ; and I liked to listen to 
him, as he explained to me the merits of those men. 

"Without those powerful precursors," said Goethe, " our 
literature could not have become what it now is. When 
they appeared, they were before their age, and were obliged, 
as it were, to drag it after them ; but now the age has far 
outrun them, and they who were once so necessary and 
important have now ceased to be means to an end. A 
young man who would take Klopstock and Herder for his 
teachers nowadays would be far behindhand." 

We talked over Klopstock's "Messiah" and his Odes, 
touchin^ on their merits and their defects. We agreed that 
lie had no faculty for observing and apprehending the 
visible world, or for drawing characters; and that he there- 
fore wanted the qualities most essential to the epic and 
dramatic poet, or, perhaps it might be said, to the poet 
generally. 
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"An ode occurs to me," sai^- 
tlie German Muse run a race " 
when one thinks what a 
run one against the other, 
kicking up the dust, one 
Klopstock did not really have 
as he wrote, else he could 
mistakes." 

I asked how he had felt 

"I venerated him," said 
which was peculiar to me ; I lo< 
I revered whatever he had <3U 
reflecting upon it, or finding f^ 1 
qualities work upon me ; for t3b.< 

We came back to Herder, 
his works he thought the " 
tory of Mankind ' " (Ideen 
replied Goethe, " are undo 
he took the negative side, 

" Considering the great 
cannot understand how he ha.cl 
subjects. For instance, I can*! 
that period of German litern/ 
manuscript of * Groetz'von Bex*li 
of its merits, and with tauntirx| 
utterly wanted organs to percoi 

" Yes, Herder was unfortaru 
Goethe; "nay," added he, with 
present at this conversation, its 

" On the other hand," said I, 
urged you to print ' Goetz.' " 

" He was indeed an odd but I 
"'Print the thing,' quoth ko. 
print it.' He did not wish xr 
it, and he was right ; for it wo 
not better." 

Wed., Nov. 24, I went ix 
before going to the theatre, iv 
cheerful. He inquired aboirfo 
are here. I told him that 1C 
Doolan a German translation 
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conversation to 'Roman ami Grecian history; and Goctlio 
expressed himself as follows : 

u The Roman history," said he, " is no longer suited to 
us. Wo have become too humane for the triumphs o:l! 
Caesar not. to Ins repugnant it) our reelings. Neither are. we 
much charmed by the history of (Inure. When, this people 
turns against a foreign foe, it is, indeed, threat and glorious; 
but the division of the slates, and their eternal wars with 
ono another, where Ureek lights against Greek, are insuffer- 
able. IScsides, the history of our own time is thoroughly 
threat and Important; tin* battles of Lei psio and Waterloo 
stand out* with such prominence, thai, that of Marathon and 
others like it. an* gradually eclipsed. Neither are onr 
individual lieroes inferior to theirs; the French Marshals, 
Hliiehcr, aud Wellington, vio with any of the heroes of 
antiquity." 

\Yo then talked of the laie French liierature, and the 
dailv increasing interest, in Herman works manifested by 
the I'Yeueh. 

^ The I'Yeueh/' wild (toethe, "do well to study and 
translate our writers; for, limited us they are both in 'form 
and motives, they enn only look without; for .weans. Wo 
(ternmns may he reproaehed for a. certain .formlessness; 
hut in mutter we are their superiors. The theatriesil pro- 
ductions of Kot/eime and llllaud are so rich in motives 
that they may pluck them a hn^ time 'before all is used 
up. Hut, especially* our philosophical Ideality is welcome to 
them; for every hiral is serviceable to revolutionary aims. 

"The 1'Yench have understanding and c. i ;y //'//, but. neither 
a noiul basis nor pirfy. \Vha.t- serves the monu^nt, what* 
lielp.s his party, .seems ri^ht to tht % Krcnchmau. .Ih'uct* 
tluy praise UH^ it*ver from an acknowledgment of our 
merit ;-J, but only when they can .strengthen thrir [arty by 
our views." 

W( then talked about our own literature, and of tho 
obstacles in tht* way of wonte of our latest >oun<^ poetn. 

u Tlu* majority of (itir youn^ poets," raid (!oetlu\ u havt 
no fault but this, tlnit their :.ul)jcctivity is not. important, 
and that they cannot iind matter in the objective. At best, 
they only find a material, which is similar to themselves, 
which corresponds to their own .subjectivity; but, an for 

It 
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" I wish," said lie, c your friends would leave yon in 
peace. Why should you trouble yourself with tilings which 
lie quite out of your way, and are contrary to the tendencies 
of your nature ? We have gold, silver, and paper money, 
and each has its own value ; but to do justice to each, you 
must understand the exchange. And so in literature. You 
understand the metallic, but not the paper currency : you 
are not equal to this ; your criticisms will be unjust, and do 
hurt. If you wish to be just, and give everything its 
proper place, you must first become acquainted with our 
middle literature, and make up your mind to a study by no 
means trifling. You must look back and see what the Schle- 
gels proposed and performed, and then read all our later 
authors, Franz Horn, Hoffmann, Clauren, &c. Even this is 
not enough. You must also take in all the journals of the day, 
from the ' Morgenblatt ' to the 'Abend zeitung,' in order 
that nothing which comes out may escape you ; and thus 
you will spoil your best days and hours. Then all new 
books, which you would criticise with any degree of profun- 
dity, you must not only skim over, but study. How would 
you relish that ? And, finally, if you find that what is bad 
is bad, you must not say so, if you would not run the risk 
of being at war with all the world. 

"No; as I have said, decline the proposal; it is not in 
your way. Generally, beware of dissipating your powers, 
and strive to concentrate them. Had I been so wise thirty 
years ago, I should have done very differently. How much 
time I lost with Schiller on his ' Horen ' and ' Musen- 
Almanachs ! ' Now, when I have just been looking over our 
correspondence, I feel this most forcibly, and cannot think 
without chagrin on those undertakings which made the 
world abuse us, and which were entirely without result for 
ourselves. Talent thinks it can do whatever it sees others 
doing ; but this is not the case, and it will have to repent 
its Faux-frais (idle expenses). What good does it do to 
curl up your hair for a single night ? You have paper in 
your hair, that is all ; next night, it is straight again. " 

4 The great point," he continued, "is to make a capital 
that will not be exhausted. This you will acquire by the 
study of the English language and literature, which you 
have already begun. Keep to that, and continually make 

H2 
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use of the advantages you now possess in the acquaintance 
of the young Englishmen. You studied the ancient languages 
but little during your youth ; therefore, seek now a strong- 
hold in the literature of so able a nation as the English. 
And, besides, our own literature is chiefly the offspring of 
theirs ! Whence have we our novels, our tragedies, but 
from Goldsmith, Melding, and Shakspeare ? And in our 
own day, where will you find in Germany three literary 
heroes, who can be placed on a level with Lord Byron, 
Moore, and Walter Scott ? Once more, ground yourself in 
English, concentrate your powers for something good, and 
give up everything which can produce no result of conse- 
quence to you, and is not suited to you." 

I rejoiced that I had thus made Goethe speak. I was 
perfectly satisfied in niy mind, and determined to comply 
vvith his advice in every respect. 

Chancellor von Muller was now announced, and sat down 
with us. The conversation turned once more on the bust 
of Dante, which stood before us, and on his life and works. 
The obscurity of this author was especially mentioned 
how his own countrymen had never understood him, so that 
it would be impossible for a foreigner to penetrate such 
darkness. " To you," said Goethe, turning towards me, 
with a friendly air, "the study of this poet is hereby 
absolutely forbidden by your father confessor." 

Goethe also remarked that the difficult rhyme is, in a 
great measure, the cause of his obscurity. For the rest, he 
spoke of Dante with extreme reverence ; and I observed 
that he was not satisfied with the word talent, but called 
him a nature^ as if thus wishing to express something more 
comprehensive, more full of prescience, of deeper insight, 
and wider scope. 

Tlmrs., Dec. 9. I went this evening to Goethe. He 
cordially held out his hand, and greeted me with praises of 
my poem on " Schellhorn's Jubilee." I told him that I had 
written to refuse the proposal from England. 

"Thank Heaven! " said he; "then you are free and at 
peace once more. And now let me warn you against 
something else. The composers will come and want an 
opera ; but you must be steadfast and refuse them, for that 
is a work which leads to nothing, and only loses time." 
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the pictures and a large chart, of the mountains which 
adorned the walls, a book-case full of portfolios. These, I 
told him, contained many drawings from the hands of cele- 
brated masters, and engravings after the best pictures of 
all schools, which Goethe had, during a long life, been 
gradually collecting, and the repeated contemplation of 
which afforded him entertainment. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Goethe came in, and 
greeted us cordially. He said to Mr. EL, "I presume I may 
address yon in German, as I hear yon are already well versed 
in our language." Mr. H. answered with a few polite words ? 
and Goethe requested us to be seated. 

Mr. H.'s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe ; for his sweetness and mild serenity 
were manifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. 
"You did well," said he, "to come hither to learn German ; 
for here you will quickly and easily acquire, not only a 
knowledge of the language, but also of the elements on 
which it rests, our soil, climate, mode of life, manners, 
social habits, and constitution, and carry it away with you 
to England." 

Mr. H. replied, " The interest taken in the German 
language is now great, so that there is now scarcely a young" 
Englishman of good family who does not learn German." 

"We Germans," said Goethe, good-humouredly, "have, 
however, been half a century before your nation in this respect. 
For fifty years I have been busy with the English language 
and literature ; so that I am well acquainted with your 
writers, your ways of living, and the administration of your 
country. If I went over to England, I should be no stranger 
there. 

"But, as I said before, your young men do well to come 
to us and learn our language ; for, not only does our 
literature merit attention on its own account, but no one 
can deny that he who now knows German well can dispense 
with many other languages. Of the French, I do not speak ;. 
it is the language of conversation, and is indispensable in 
travelling, because everybody understands it, and in all 
countries we can get on with it instead of a good interpreter. 
But as for Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, we can read 
the best works of those nations in such excellent German 
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translations, that, unless w< have* some pan irtilar object, in 
VH>\V, wo neni not spend murh time upon tlu- toilsome study 
of fhase. lani(iKU.vs. It is in the tlrrwan nature duly to 
honour after its kind, everyi htn*r prodneed l\\ <thrr nation:-;, 
and to aeeonnnodate it. sell' to foreiiju peeuliarii irs, T!ii;\ 
with tin 1 LCival llexiiulity of tuir !aii,';ua'/t*, uiakr.-; (n-nnuu 
translations tlutnutrlilv faifitftil anti ftunplrtf. Antl it, is 
not to lu* clruird that, in ^i-tit-ral, you ^-i on vrr\ far with 
ii pun I tran:ilation. Krrtirrtrk tht 1 (aval did not kno\v 
Lutin, Itiil- he- n-ad Cnn-n^ in flu* Ktvnrh tranr-lafimi with a.-. 
mut'h profit as w who ivad him in thr oriv;inal," 

Thru, . furniit: 1 : t luM'tnvi-iv>utin on Uto t!irah-i\ lu* askrd 
Mr, II, whrtluT hr \\fiif fnt|U<'!it!y tliilhrr. k> i'lsi-ry ovcis- 
iitfr,'* ht* n-piit'd, 4i :nul tintl thai- 1 \\rn-. > ^uln m : ,;*'h towards 
tlu* tiuiirtv tundtn't of t!u< !Hi!",.nint.. r r." 

u It is ivwarl-.aMr/ 1 j;-;iid (iii-t!i\ **tliat tin- rar, jtnd 
p'lH'rallv thr uwhT;-tandinvr, i.!"t;i tin* i^iurf- rl' sju-akinir; s 
thai- u man inav Vfry son roiaprrlu'tal all lit* lirar,:, Iiti |iy 
no iiu-uns f\pr*v:.s if. all." 

u l fXpi-ririHUMluily/* JJuitl Mr, H., ** Ihr frnih of tluil r*'- 
mark, I tittih'r.stuiul VCTV wtll wlutfrviT I luitr or rriul; 1 
writ fi'al \vlu-n uu iiit'orrrrt' t\prrji;iit*u in madr UM* <f in 
(icrmuii. lint when I r-|%nl' M nuthinf,f will llw, itnd I oun- 
not cxpivHS tiiv, v '*ir as I wi:.h. In livjht fonxrr. -at ion ut ronri. 
ji'.stH with the hulic:-*, u <*hat at lialls Jtnd tin* lil.f, 1 sncfrrd 
prt'tfy wrll. !ut, if I iry to t-Kprr i;+ an opiniMn n any ini 
porfunt- tpit\ to :;;iy an^thiit!^ ptM*nliaror l,jjninu:;, 1 ran?;ot. 

|^tt Oil," 

" !! not, di;.roiira|.^-il ly thai/' raid <!Mi.-t!n\ " .'.ini'r it i 
hunl t-nou tr !i !> rsju'i-.... r.tirh nnrnnutinn i;ia! l-r;. in unr'jj 
own niotlnT <ont,nh'. M 

Hi* thru H, v 'kt-d \\ li it Mr. I!. r-ad in <!.-rif:an litT,'itiw 
u I have frad * Ki, r iu*<st/ " hr rrjiln-il, "and i'mtnd ji** iniirli 
pli-aHun* iu thr prnt;>al T Uiat I fvfnrnrd ( it I hrro I inn-;.. 
^Torquafo jTuj^o,* too, h;j:> ullnrdrd jar iniirh rnjiyin-jf , 
Kow, I uiii nwli!i|( * Fuu.:.t/ l*$it tiud. thiil it. i: ^i^aru liiii 



(inrthr latifrhrd at tln-:i* la/'.i word-.. "Urulh" Mtitl ht* 
'* I would not, luivr JidviM-d yu to tifid*-rl;iL* * Fatt'-l,* If- ill 
riiis.fi j,lulT and ^oi?;-i quiti* hrv"iid all **rdiiary fin'Jinif, I-^nt. 
liiniT vn luivi* tloue ii of yuur m\n j'-rrurd, with"ui iihkinj,^ 
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my advice, you will see how you will get through. I 
so strange an individual, that only few can sympathi 
his [internal condition. Then the character of Me 
philes is, on account of his irony, and also because 
living result of an extensive acquaintance with the woi 
very difficult. But you will see what lights open up< 
Tasso,' on the other hand, lies far nearer the c 
feelings of mankind, and the elaboration of its f 
favourable to an easy comprehension of it." 

" Yet," said Mr. H., " 'Tasso ' is thought difficult : 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say tha 
reading it." 

"What is chiefly needed for 'Tasso,'" replied ( 
" is that one should be no longer a child, and shoti" 
been in good society. A young man of good familj 
sufficient mind and delicacy, and also with enough o 
culture, such as will be produced by intercourse 
accomplished men of the higher class, will not find * 
difficult." 

The conversation turning upon " Egmont," h( 
"I wrote 'Egmont' in 1775, fifty years ago. 
hered closely to history, and strove to be as accm 
possible. Ten years afterwards, when I was in Rome, 
in the newspapers that the revolutionary scenes 
Netherlands there described were exactly repeated, 
from this that the world remains ever the same, an 
my picture must have some life in it." 

Amid this and similar conversation, the hour f 
theatre had come. We rose, and Groethe dismissed T 
friendly manner. 

As we went homeward, 1 asked Mr. BL how h 
pleased with Groethe. "I have never," said he, "j 
man who, with all his attractive gentleness, had so 
native dignity. However he may condescend, he is i 
the great man." 

Tues., Jan. 18. I went to Groethe about five o'clo 
had not seen Mm for some days, and passed a deli 
evening. I found Mm sitting in Ms working-roon 
talking, during the twilight, with his son and H 
Rehbein, Ms physician. I seated myself at the table 
them. We talked a while in the dusk ; then lights 



!>rou<:hi in* twtl f n ' 1 ^ *"*' happine^ to .MV Goethe l 
pcrfeetly fresh aiul cheerful. 

As usual, ho inquired with intfm'.t what hail happened 
h> me oflate, and 1 replied thai I hud inado tin* at'.juatnt- 
amv of a. poetess. !. was able at the nune time, t praU* 
her unrmntnem talent, and <iethe, wh> \v;ei !iKr\\i..i 
nfni \vith MOUU* if lur pruiiurtinu.--., u^ivrd with my 
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OntMf her piM'iuH," wiiil hc, u in uhtrh -hi* dr.-u'rihf.-t 
Iho rtniufrv near h*-r hojut*. is *f,t lii^hly pvul;ir t-hurartt-r. 
Sho has it KHH! t^mlanry f\vanhi *tit \vard !].:, und i ! i 
lu'siili-s nut dt"-.tituti of \atu:illt* internal <pialitie-t. Wn 
iniichf indeed tind nnsrh fault with her; tut we will h-t her 
alone, and nut disturb her in the path whieh her tulerit will 
tfhow Iu*r.*' 

The c'onverMatiott no\v hinted tw |ffte ! .' ( .*"*i in sfciterid ; 
llofraih Hehliein reinurkn! fliat tin* p.-etiestt fulrut nfluttier* 
4>ften M-eiued to hini u;i a M-^iiat ilt-IHP'f t^f file ifiMIeet. 
4i Hear him," wild (oethe t liisi^!un?.f, und loukin^ Jit ia ; 
^jiexuul inMiuH, indeed ! how th** phy^ieijiii <*\jliuurt if!** 

4 * I know not/* wild Uehhein, u whether I etprrmi tny^rlf 
ritcht; hut. it in nwmthim.? of tho jrt. Usimlly, tlie*ie IHMU^H 
iiiiVtMiot !een foHtitmle iu luve, nutl they nw ju'eli euiapeii- 
r.ution in inteilerttml pnrMiitM, Hatl th-y been married in 
time*, und ln>rne ehildren, they wuuht never hav f!nsn/hl tif 
ptirtintl pnulnetiniiM.** 

U I will nt inquire/* raid (on-fh*', u h'*A f;ir \.n are nVhl 
in <hi!t ea.se; luif, aft to the fal.-nt - i.f ladji-: PI ..f h.-r <lr|.arl- 
wrnhi, 1 hiivt* ulway;* fnnd that they er:i- ; .-d -n jivtrna'-re. 
I have knmvn inrl:. whu drew finely; hut :. ?:".M in they 
hrniun^ wive:J antl wther:i it wa-t all nu-r : Ui*-y w-ri !5y 
with their rhildron, and never tntieheti u peneil. 

'* Bat our poete;;M"i/* eonfilitird h*-, wit It luneh atiifMUtinlt. 

u inis^ht writ*Miutl p*eti/.Mf> the\ plrii/^-d if t.jdy *ur men 
would nut write- like \v*wen. Tfii-i it i-i !hut dt*r-t tint |i!ttt;in 
me, liuok tit our perJMdiejil-i ani Htmuu!;) ; nee. ftuw nil 
'i)i'fonie:J weaker uinl \\enkrr, Wrre rt ehapt^r of C VJlmi tmw 
prinfecl in the * Mnr^enttlaH/ w-hui it nViuv it tt-MM tniik^! 
tv Iltiwever/* h<* i*ni ifiued, in it. lively itmtit^r, ** Irt H?t 
ftn-ret all tljat, nnd rejoier tit (ur brav** i/irl fit Hullt% who 
with nm?ifulinn .spirit iutnjdureji u?j into the Hrrviiin wtiritl. 
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"I am, therefore," said I, "always surprised at the 
learned, who seem to suppose that poetizing proceeds not 
from life to the poem, but from the "book to the poem. 
They are always saying, ' He got this here ; he got that 
there.' If, for instance, they find passages in Shakspeare 
which are also to be found in the ancients, they say he 
must have taken them from the ancients. Thus there is a 
situation in Shakspeare, where, on the sight of a beautiful 
girl, the parents are congratulated who call her daughter, 
and the youth who will lead her home as his bride. And 
because the same thing occurs in Homer, Shakspeare, for- 
sooth, has taken it from Homer. How odd ! As if one 
had to go so far for such things, and did not have them 
before one's eyes, feel them and utter them every day." 

"Ah, yes," said Goethe, "it is very ridiculous." 

" Lord Byron, too," said I, " is no wiser, when he takes 
'Faust' to pieces, and thinks you found one thing here, the 
other there." 

" The greater part of those fine things cited by Lord 
Byron," said Groethe, " I have never even read, much less 
did I think of them, when I was writing ' Faust/ But 
Lord Byron is only great as a poet ; as soon as he reflects, 
he is a child. He knows not how to help himself against 
the stupid attacks of the same kind made upon him by his 
own countrymen. He ought to have expressed himself 
more strongly against them. ' What is there is mine, 5 he 
should have said, c and whether I got it from a book or 
from life, is of no consequence ; the only point is, whether 
I have made a right use of it.' Walter Scott used a scene 
from my ' Egmont,' and he had a right to do so ; and 
because he did it well, he deserves praise. He has also 
copied the character of my Mignon in one of his romances ; 
but whether with equal judgment, is another question. 
Lord Byron's transformed Devil* is a continuation of 
Mephistophiles, and quite right too. If, from the whim o 
originality, he had departed from the model, he would cer- 
tainly have fared worse. Thus, my Mephistophiles sings a 

* This, doubtless, means the " Deformed Transformed,'' and the 
fact that this poem was not published till January, 1824, rendering 
it probable that Goethe had not actually seen it, accounts for the 
inaccuracy of the expression. Trans. 
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song from Slmkspeare, atid why should he not? Why 
should I give myself the trouble of inventing one oil iny 
own, when this said just what was wanted. If, too, the 
prologue to my * Faust 1 is something liko the beginning of 
Job, that is again quite right, and I am rather to bo praised 
t han censured." 

Goethe was in the best humour. Ho. sent for a bottle of 
wine, and filled for Uiemer and inc.; ho himself drank 
Marienbad water. He seemed to have appointed this 
evening f<i" looking over, with iviemer, the manuscript 
of the continuation of his autobiography, perhaps in order 
to improve it here ami there, in point of expression. "Let; 
KYkermaun stay and bear it too," said Uoetho; which 
words I was \cry *lad to hear, ami he then laid tho manu- 
script before Itieiuer, who began to read, commencing with 
tho year I 71^. 

I had already, in the course of tho mini HUT, had tho 
pleasure of repeatedly reading and reflecting on tho still, 
unpublished record of those years, down to the latest time. 
But now to hear them read aloud in Uoetho's presence, 
aiYorded quite it new enjoyment. lUemer paid especial 
attention to the mwle of expression ; ami I, had occasion to 
admin* his fTfrat dexterity, ami his aflluonee of words and 
phrases. But in (ioethe's mind UK? epoch of life described 
wan revived ; ho revelled in recollections, and on tho 
mention of Mingle persons and events, filled out t.ho written 
narrative by tin* details he orally gave us. That was a, 
precious evening ! Thr mo:;t. distinguished of his contem- 
poraries wen* talked over; hut the conversation always 
came bark to Sehillrr, \\ ho was so interwoven with, this 
period, from I7l* r to lH'0. The theatre had been tint 
objret of thrir united efforts, and (loetho's best works 
belong to fbm time. *" WilhHm Meister" was completed ; 
** Hermann nm! Dorothea*' planned and written; "Cellini" 
translated for the " Hiren ; " t!u^ fcl Xi-nien" written by 
both for Sehillt-rVi ** Mn i -.etwlm:naeh ; M every day brtnight 
with it, jmint;* of i'{nlact. Of all this we, talked this 
rveuuir, ami (Joethe had full opportunity for tho moHi 

"* Hermann inid Dorothea, 1 " Haiti he, "is almost tho 
only one of my larger |ioeiuH which still satisfius mu; 1 can 
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never read it without strong interest. I love it "best in tlie 
Latin translation ; there it seems to me nobler, and as if It 
had returned to its original form." 

"Wilhelm Meister" was often a subject of discourse. 
" Schiller blamed me for interweaving tragic elements 
which do not belong to the novel. Yet he was wrong, as 
we all know. In his letters to me, there are most im- 
portant views and opinions with respect to ' Wilhelm 
Meister.' But this work is one of the most incalculable 
productions ; I myself can scarcely be said to have the key 
to it. People seek a central point, and that is hard, and 
not even right. I should think a rich manifold life, "brought 
close to our eyes, would be enough in itself, without any 
express tendency, which, after all, is only for the intellect. 
But if anything of the sort is insisted upon, it will perhaps 
be found in the words which Frederic, at the end, addresses 
to the hero, when he says, ' Thou seem'st to me like Saul 
the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father's asses 
and found a kingdom.' Keep only to this ; for, in fact, tin 
whole work seems to say nothing more than that man 
despite all his follies and errors, being led by a higlic 
hand, reaches some happy goal at last." 

We then talked of the high degree of culture which 
during the last fifty years, had become general among th. 
middle classes of Germany, and Groethe ascribed the merit o 
this not so much to Lessing as to Herder and Wielanc 
"Lessing," said he, "was of the very highest understanding 
and only one equally great could truly learn of him. To 
half faculty he was dangerous." He mentioned a joxn 
nalist who had formed himself on Lessing, and at tli 
end of the last century had played a part indeed, but f *i 
from a noble one, because he was so inferior to his grei 
predecessor. 

"All Upper Germany," said he, "is indebted to Wielan 
for its style. It has learned much from him ; and tl. 
capability of expressing itself correctly is not the least." 

On mentioning the " Xenien,"* he especially praised tlio? 
.of Schiller, which he called sharp and biting, while 1 
called his own innocent and trivial. 

* It need scarcely be mentioned that this is the name given to a cc 
lection of sarcastic epigrams by Goethe and Schiller.- 
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would require shortening. Nothing, however, should, bo cut, 
out, l)iit the import, of each scene should be taken, and ex- 
pressed iiiorc concisely. The pirn* would thus ho brought 
(Closer together, without hein^ damaged hy alterations, 
and. it "would ^ain a, powerful effect, without any essential 
loss of beauty." 

This opinion of (loethe's i^'ive me a new view as to how 
we inii^ht ])roeeed on (he statue, iu a, hundred similar eases, 
a nil I was highly pleased with such a maxim, which, how- 
ever, presupposes a, lino intellect -nay, a poet, who under- 
stands his vocation. 

We ialked more about Lnrd Byron, and I mentioned 
how, in his eonversat ions wit h Medwin, hi* hud wild (here 
\vas somethinv;* i'\t ivmrly diiFu'iiii. and unt liankful in w: 'i intj 
for the t -lieat re. fc "Tht'^reat point is/' :aid (Joeiht% lt for 
Uie poi't. io strike into t lie path whirh the taste and interest 
vf t.he puhli* have taken. It' the direction of his talent 
accords with that, nf tin 1 ptd15c, event him.* is trained, 
Ilouwa-Id hit this path with his /*//</ (piclure), and hence 
the universal applause he received. Lurd Hymn, perhnpH, 
would not have heen so fortunate*, inasmuch tin his ttudt?wy 
varied from ilia!; of the public. The great ness id* tho poet 
is hy no means the important mailer. On the contrary, 
<ne who is littlr ele\ated above the j^'ncral public may 
often jjfaiu the m^;-l general favour prcc'ij-u-ly on that, 
account," 

We continued iu convriv-i' a.-imut Uvrnn, and (Joctlu* 
admired hi; 1 , e\{ r,: H'diuary iaient. k " That whi'h I call 
invention/* ;:aid he, *"" I never ::aw in anv <nr in the \\urld 
fo j. greater d'";r* 4 * than in hint. Hi.-; wanner of lcto;.iiii? \i 
tiramatic knit- is a!wa\,". bettt-r than one \\nnld ant iejpale,** 

"That/' said 1, ""is uhat I feel about Sh:tk..pcarc, 
< i speciallv u'heii K'di-iiaff ha., entangled hiin.--.cif in Mich a 
net of falsehood.', and 1 a.iL wyi-clf what I jihotihi do to 
help him. <wt; for 1 ttiid that- Sliak,;peare :atrp:i:i:.c.s all my 
notions. That \uii ray the ;.;-tme of 1 ,11 rd Hyn*!!, i:-i the 
highest. prai;' thai ran be hc:.ti\vri un liim, Neverthe- 
less/* f added, "the poet win* take. 1 ; a clear .Mjfvey of 
bej/i lining* and end, has, by F;u\ the advantage with iho 
bia.ssrd readier/' 

(.1 net he a,";!vr! v.ilh m% and l.ja.'.'Meil (.. thiuk tluit Lnnl 

i 
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Byron, who, in -practical life, could never adapt himself, 
and never even asked about a law, finally subjected himself 
to the stupidest of laws that of the three unities. 

"He understood the purpose of this law," said he, "no- 
better than the rest of the world. Gompreliensibilit-ij * is 
the purpose, and the three unities are only so far good as 
they conduce to this end. If the observance of them, 
hinders the comprehension of a work, it is foolish to treat 
them as laws, and to try to observe them. Even the 
Greeks, from whom the rule was taken, did not always 
follow it. In the ' Phaeton ' of Euripides, and in other 
pieces, there is a change of place, and it is obvious that 
good representation of their subject was with them more 
important than blind obedience to law, which, in itself, is 
of no great consequence. The pieces of Shakspeare 
deviate, as far as possible, from the unities of time and. 
place ; but they are comprehensible nothing more so and. 
on this account, the Greeks would have found no fault In 
them. The Erench poets have endeavoured to follow most 
rigidly the laws of the three unities, but they sin against 
cornprehensibility, inasmuch as they solve a dramatic law, 
not dramatically, but by narration." 

" I call to mind the ' Feincle ' (enemies) of HouwalcL 
The author of this drama stood much in his own light, 
when, to preserve the unity of place, he sinned against 
conaprchensibility in the first act, and altogether sacrificed 
what might have given, greater effect to his piece to a 
whim, for which no one thanks him. I thought, too, on 
the other hand, of 'Goetz von Berlichingen,' which 
deviates as far as possible from the unity of time and 
place ; but which, as everything is visibly developed to TLS, 
and brought before our eyes, is as truly dramatic and com- 
prehensible as any piece in the world. I thought, too, tlial 
the unities of time and place were natural, and in accord- 
ance with the intention of the Greeks, only when a subjec- 
ts so limited in its range that it can develop itself bef or< 
our eyes with all its details in the given time ; but tlaa 

* Wo unwillingly adopt this uncouth word as the equivalent o 
" das Fassliche." Tho American translator uses the word " illusion/ 
but this would be rather a result of "das Fassliche " than the thin 
itsolf. Trans. 
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I was delighted with these noble words, and this valu- 
able maxim. 

"Lord Byron," continued Goethe, " is to be regarded as 
a man, as an Englishman, and as a great talent. His good 
qualities belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the English- 
man and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. 

"All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection, properly 
so called ; distractions and party spirit will not permit 
them to perfect themselves in quiet. But they are great as 
practical men. 

"Thus, Lord Byron could never attain reflection 01 
himself, and on this account his maxims in general are no- 
successful, as is shown by his creed, 'much money, m 
authority,' for much money always paralyzes authority. 

"But where he will create he always succeeds; and w 
may truly say that with him inspiration supplies the plac 
of reflection. He was always obliged to go on poetizing 
and then everything that caxne from the man, especial! 
from his heart, was excellent. He produced his best thing! 
as women do pretty children, without thinking about it c 
knowing how it was done. 

" He is a great talent, a born talent, and I never saw tl 
true poetical power greater in any man than in him. I 
the apprehension of external objects, and a clear pem 
tration into past situations, he is quite as great j 
Shakspeare. But as a pure individuality, Shakspeare 
his superior. This was felt by Byron, and on this accou: 
he does not say much of Shakspeare, although, lie kno\ 
whole passages by heart. He would willingly have dcnii 
him altogether ; for Shakspeare's cheerfulness is in liis wa 
and he feels that he is no match for it. Pope he does n 
deny, for he had no cause to fear him. On the contrai 
he mentions him, and shows him respect when he co 
for he knows well enough that Pope is a mere foil 
himself." 

G-oethe seems inexhaustible on the subject of Byron, a: 
I felt that I could not listen enough. After a fc 
digi'essions, he proceeded thus : 

" His high rank as an English peer vas very injurious 
Byron ; for every talent is oppressed, by the outer world, 
how much more, then, when there is siicli "high birth a: 
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80 #reat. a fortune. A certain middle rank is inueh moiv 
favourable to talent", on whieh mvouni wo find nil p-eat 
artists and pools in tho middle classes. Hymn's pre- 
dilection for tho unbounded could nut have hoi n nearly 
KO dangerous with more humble birth ;nul smaller means. 
But as it was, ho was able to put every fancy into pnictin', 
and this involved him in ininuwT!ilil* s'r:tpi':;. r.r.-idrs, 
how could ono of suoh hi^h rank ln inspin-d \\ith a\vr ;uui 
respect by any rank whatt'vrr? lit* ; ptkr mil uhatrvrr hr 
folt, and "tin's* brought him into tva;'>rft i :;;; cunilirt with thr 
world. 

^ It is Kiirprlsinir i<> n-uutrk/* cnniinutMl (nrs!st\ '* hnw 
lar^o a p<r(ion of the lifr ut' n, rich Krirli..lii!inn f rank 
is passctl in durks anil rlnpriiirfi!/. l^unl U\ '-nn lunr;'ii' 
says that lits fathrr rnrritul utT thn'i' hidir;;. And lei any 
man be a. steady KUII afler that, 

k 'l*niperly spesiUiwr, he livet! perpeiunllv in a, s(:ife of 
nat-uns und with his ntnde of rM'^irnre fh* iirer'.:-ily f*>r 
Kt^lf-ilelVntH* fltialeti daily liel'nn* his e\e:-. Hrsiee his 
eonsfant pislul Khiitttiiii^. Kvery moment he e.\ peeled (i> 
bt^ called out. 

" He <*uuld not livtMiioiu*. llenee, wiih nil his oddities, 
ho wan %vry iniiult^*n1- io hi.-'. ;tr:suei:iies. ISr one evening 
ivtul IHH linc v poem on flu* death of Sir John Moon*, and 
Inn noble friends did not l.iinw what in make of is, This 
dtd not move him, hut he put it auai s""un, A-. a joi-t,he 
really '.showed himself is lamb. Anotln-r v.nnid hav<- etiiu 
nicmleil them In the d-\ il." 

(Sup.) 7 '//'::. ,W/r. Vlll. Ln.'.f ni'-'hf, ;.->n ufi.-r f\v!v- 
(*<*loek, wt* were uwoKr bv an ak'irnt i' tin-; v- h(;i!-.| rnr,-', 
** Tim theatre is on fir**!" I at one* ihr. v. i-n mv einlhr", 
and ImstetU'd lu f he j.pot, The uni-. ir.al t-mr i-rna?i'U \\as 
very Lfreal. Only a few- hoiu-J bef-sv \\c* |;:M| bt-,-n iN-li^hh-tl 
with the <*xeelli-nt netut^ tff I,:t fiiehr in t 'nmberhniil*;* 
u Jew\ H and Seicir! hati e\eitet univ**ivai iatr*hfrr b 1 , hi-i 
poil humotir and jik'S. And tsmv, iti th- pku-r :. la.fely 
1lu seeiie of in! ellei't mil plriu.un-.i, r.'.-nl shr j;ii..-i trrribie 
clement <>f di'stnietinn. 

The lire, whi*h WHS oeea jnljrd by 1 he lira.! til ',' UppafutttH, 
appears to have broken out in the pit ; if -.in r.ptvad fo tin* 
iagit and tint dry l{ith-w.rk il ttie v\inj,^, umi, iw it iY-ur- 
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fully increased by the great quantity o combustible 
material, it was not long before the flames burst through, 
the roof, and the rafters gave way. 

There was no deficiency of preparations for extinguishing 
the fire. The building was, by degrees, surrounded by 
engines, which poured an immense quantity of water upon 
the flames. All, however, was without avail. The flames 
raged upwards as before, and threw up to the dark sky an 
inexhaustible mass of glowing sparks and burning particles 
of light materials, which then, with a light breeze, passed 
sideways over the town. The noise of the cries and calls 
of the men working the fire-ladders and engines was very 
great. All seemed determined to subdue the flames. On 
one side, as near to the spot as the fire allowed, stood a main 
in a cloak and military cap, smoking a cigar with, the 
greatest composure. At the first glance, he appeared to be 
an idle spectator, but such was not the case. There were 
several persons to whom, in a few words, he gave com- 
mands, which were immediately executed. It was the 
Grand Duke Charles Augustus. He had soon, seen thai 
the building itself could not be saved ; he, therefore 
ordered that it should be left to fall, and that all tlu 
superfluous engines should be turned upon the neigh 
bouring houses, which were much exposed to the nre 
He appeared to think with princely resignation 
ce Let that bum down, 
With greater beauty will it rise again." 

He was not wrong. The theatre was old, by no mean 
beautiful ; and for a long time, it had ceased to be room; 
enough to accommodate the annually increasing public 
Nevertheless, it was lamentable to see this building' tnn 
irreparably destroyed, with which so many reminiscences o 
a past time, illustrious and endeared to Weimar, wer 
connected. 

I saw in beautiful eyes many tears, which flowed fo 
its downfall. I was no less touched by the grief of ; 
member of the orchestra. He wept for his burnt violir 
As the day dawned, I saw many pale countenances, 
remarked several young girls and women of high rani 
who had awaited the event of the fire during the wliol 
night, and who now shivered in the cold morning air. 
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1 i i 4,,i.i* M Iiiili* iv<t ntitl In tlu* course uf flu* 

retunuMl homo to tako aMiuu u.., 

forenoon I rallt'd upon Utu-tho. . 

Tlu siTVinl, told mr that hi' was unuvll and in hod. 
' 1 11 i 1 ' -tl * Irul mi* railrd to his sido. Hf shvtrhrd <ni!, 
Mdl van' u^i.u u '^^ ( ' j^,^^ ;i |j sts ,. (!a ; !U . t } u , 1, ,;,,-.;' .-lid hr ; 

full ui. im\ said, "so it is with /<>;I.M,-I //< -:/- : - ^ l ^ t! >niv 
railing said, than i hrsr \vonls ol'^ uiV l^l^vrd N\.l is, ^will^ 
which ht'sou-dit to ronifort mrr^ . s . ^ ^J* ' l! ^; {,7 -ishrs' 
of inv luvt'-lalnans for m-arls tN!t\ v.ii.., * i' i.,,.'/, 
u , V, . \V,ilf -iv- 1 . % s> it- i-" ; v ' lt ^ 1 htiisian thtii" .. l nau- 
I 1 \ N t linlr d'ut'iu'"- tlu* ni'-lit ; fr>m my fn-ui whulowrf, 

1 ^\%m < liti 1 imn l ' l i l i'r'tii: I |t nr.iny thnu-lH,; >f nld'tinn^ nf 
mv nrniv \rarV r\rrti<uiM with S-iiill-i\ and ol tlu- jny^n'SS 
i urniv'-i* fivtsrifp i U|ii, j>a>,-'i'd thmii-di iny iaihl, and 
nuUvit'h'mt ran -in- :-nu> ruction. U^i.v, 1 intriid ivisrly 
to rt'Hiaiti in l'd t-il:iy." 

1 iiraU.-d him for "liis f.n-lhiu":ht. Mill h^ did not; 
MniH-ir t-* m*' in thp lt*as(, wrak ..r '\hatt-.h-d, htit in a vrry 
' I --mi 'titd "t'tviu* mnnd. Tiii-'i Uin-r i h'^ r.ivin.-d to inn 
toh^Uiuld.traia.^mof^ar, whu-h h.- i:* a : vnMo,nr.l to 
adopt, on any rUraurdiiiary^vrid, w h.-n In- l.-:uv, ;i rn.wd 

of visitors. . s * ! f !*" - It -d 

(JiM'tht- ln"*"'d nn ! !"* ::-:it-d MII : rhrur N-inn M-, ^ u- , 

and tosfay tht-iv a. litfl^iii.J'-. *^ h ; ^' ' ! ' 1 "- lti l! J^' 



thrairr. Wl,,-,, I .' ....... I,-,',-, .,.,. 

Sl ,. al |, ,.,-, .,,. !..-.-.. ..r i-.i, |...-.-, 



,,,.,!,,.! l :.,:.:.% ill. .n.i!... I.:,. 1 h 

lwowmt',-rs.,,;.,:,-.ilth, il,.-:,.r, t!,, r,.,. :,,-..-.- 
,,:( M-m-ab!,. !,:,!,;. 1 l,:,v,- ,v,r !..,.... ' -. 'n- 
,,vrr, :,. infatuut-l ,!!. li,- tl,.-:>tr,. fU,l ! ,.-. ..!> 
,! ,,1 ,, |,rrr,.rm-H...... Imt ,!-,.. .J.i:.i..-l -I'"' -"" " "'" 
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" ScMller proceeded in tlie same spirit as myself. He kit I 
a great deal of intercourse witli actors and actresses. Hi* 
like me, was present at every rehearsal ; and after every 
successful performance of one of his pieces, it was his cuBtonn 
to invite the actors, and to spend a merry day with tlieui. 
AIL rejoiced together at that which had succeeded, and dis- 
cussed how anything might be done better next time. But 
even when Schiller joined us, he found both actors and th 
public already cultivated to a high degree ; and it j 
not to be denied that this conduced to the rapid success *: 
his pieces." 

It gave me great pleasure to hear Goethe speak so cir 
cumstantially upon a subject which always possessed giv:*, 
interest for me, and which, in consequence of the ml- 
fortune of the previous night, was uppermost in my mind, 

" This burning of the house," said I, "in which you ni-. 
Schiller, during a long course of years, effected so mm- 
good, in some degree closes a great epoch, which will n 
soon return for Weimar. You must at that time have i*x 
perienced great pleasure in your direction of the theatr 
and its extraordinary success." 

" And not a little trouble and difficulty," returned Goetta 
with a sigh. 

"It must be difficult," said I, "to keep such a iruur, 
headed being in proper order." 

" A great deal," said Groe the, "may be done by severity 
more by love, but most by clear discernment and ixapari i 
justice, which pays no respect to persons. 

" I had to beware of two enemies, which might have bet- 
dangerous to me. The one was my passionate love of talon 
which might easily have made me partial. The other 
will not mention, but you can guess it. At our tlieufi 
there was no want of ladies, who were beautiful and yoiuu 
and who were possessed of great mental charms. I fell- 
passionate inclination towards many of them, and sometiim 
it happened that I was met half way. But I restrain? 
myself, and said, No further ! I knew my position, as 
also what I owed to it. I stood here, not as a private ma 
but as chief of an establishment, the prosperity of whi< 
was of more consequence to me than a momentary gratii 
cation. If I had involved myself in any love affair, I shou 
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have "been like a compass, which cannot point right when 
under the influence of a magnet at its side. 

" By thus t keeping myself quite clear, and always re- 
maining master of myself, I also remained master of the 
theatre, and I always received that proper respect, without 
which all authority is very soon at an end." 

This confession of Goethe's deeply impressed me. I had 
already heard something of this kind about him from others, 
and I rejoiced now to hear its confirmation from his own 
mouth. I loved him more than ever, and took leave of him 
with a hearty pressure of the hand. 

I returned to the scene of the fire, where flames and 
columns of smoke were rising from the great heap of ruins. 
People were still occupied in extinguishing and pulling to 
pieces. I found near the spot a burnt fragment of a written 
part. It contained passages from Goethe's " Tasso." 

(Sup.) Thurs., Mar. 24 I dined with Goethe. The loss 
of the theatre was almost the exclusive subject of conver- 
sation. Frau von Groethe and Fraulein Ulrica recalled to 
mind the happy hours they had enjoyed in the old house. 
They had been seeking some relics from amongst the rub- 
bish, which they considered invaluable ; but which were, 
after all, nothing but stones and burnt pieces of carpet. 
Still, these pieces were from the precise spot in the balcony 
where they had been used to sit. 

" The principal thing is," said Groethe, "to recover oneself, 
and get in order as soon as possible. I should like the per- 
formances to recommence next week, in the palace or in the 
great town-hall, no matter which. Too long a pause must 
not be allowed, lest the public should seek some other 
resource for its tedious evenings." 

" But," it was observed, " there are scarcely any of the 
decorations saved." 

" There is no need of much decoration," returned Goethe. 
" Neither is there a necessity for great pieces. It is not 
even necessary to perform whole pieces at all, much less a 
great whole. 

" The main point is, to choose something in which no 
great change of scene takes place. Perhaps a one act 
comedy, or a one act farce, or operetta. Then, perhaps, 
some air, duet, or finale, from a favourite opera, and yoix 
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will be very passably entertained. We have only to ge 
tolerably through April, for in May you have the songster 
of the woods. 

" In the mean time," continued Goethe, " you will, during 
the summer months, witness the spectacle of the rearing o 
a new house. This fire appears to me very remarkable. . 
will now confess to you, that, during the long winter even 
ings, I have occupied myself with Courdray, in drawing th 
plan of a new handsome theatre suitable to Weimar. 

" We had sent for the ground-plans and sections of som 
of the principal German theatres, and "by taking what wa 
Best, and avoiding what appeared defective, we accom 
plished a sketch which will be worth looking at. As soo: 
as the Grand Duke gives permission, the "building may b 
commenced, and it is no trifle that this accident found us s 
wonderfully prepared." 

We received this intelligence of Goethe's with great joy 

"In the old house," continued Goethe, " tho nobilit 
were accommodated in the balcony, and the servants an 
young artisans in the gallery. The greater number of th 
wealthy and genteel middle class were not well provide 
for; for when, at the performance of certain pieces, th 
students occupied the pit, these respectable persons did nc 
know where to go. The few small boxes behind tho pii 
and the few stalls, were not sufficient. Now wo liav 
managed much better. We have a whole tier of boxc 
running round the pit, and another tier, of the second rani 
between the balcony and the gallery. 

"By these means we gain a great many places, wither 
enlarging the house too much." 

We rejoiced at this communication, and praised GroetL 
for his kind consideration of the theatre and the public. 

In order to lend my share of assistance to the futui 
theatre, I went, after dinner, with my friend Hob ert Doolai 
to Upper Weimar, and over a cup of coffee at the inn, bega 
to make the libretto of an opera, after the " Issipilc " c 
Metastasio. The first thing was to write a programme, s 
as to cast the piece with all the favourite singers, male an 
female, belonging to the Weimar theatre. This gave n 
great pleasure. It was almost as if we were again seate 
before the orchestra. 
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We then set to work In good earnest, and finished a groat 
part of the first act. 

(Sup.) jS'/w., Jl/irfT. 27. I dined at Goethe's with a largo 
party, lie showed us the design for the new theatre. It 
was as he had told us a few days ago; the plan promised a 
very beautiful building, both externally and internally. 

It was remarked that so pretty a theatre required 
beautiful deeorations, and better costumes than the former 
one. We wen* also of opinion that the company had 
gradually become incomplete, and that some distinguished 
voting members should be engaged, both for the drama and 
t ho opera. At the same time, we did not shut our ryes to 
the faet. that all this would be attended with great expense, 
which the present si ait* of (he treasury would not. allow. 

u I know very well, 1 ' said Goethe, u that under pretext of 
sparing the treasury, some insignificant persons will bo on- 
Lfatred who will not cost much. .Hut we cannot expect to 
benefit the treasury by such moans. 

kk Nothing injures the treasury more than the endeavour 
<osave in such essential matters. Our ami must be, to 
have a full house every evening. And a young singer, 
male or Female, a clever hero, and a clover young heroine of 
tlixtinguished talents and some beauty, will do much towards 
f his end. Ay, if I still stood at the head of the direction, .1 
would now go a step farther for the benefit, of the treasury, 
and you would perceive thai. 1 should not. bo without the 
money required." 

Goethe was asked what, ho meant by this. 

** I would employ very simple means," returned be. u l 
would have performances on Sundays. 1 should thus have 
the receipts of at least Forty more evenings, and it. would 'bo 
fiurd if the treasury did not. thus gain ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars n. year." 

This expedient was i bought very practical. It was mou- 
lioued, that to the great working-class, who are usually 
occupied until late at night on week day. 1 *, Sunday is the 
uiilv day 'of recreation, when they would prefer the wore 
noble pleasures of n play in a dance, with beer, at, a village, 
inn. If. was also the general opinion, that all T*ho farmers 
and land-owner.-*, a*; well as the nilicials and wealthy inha- 
bitants of the small towns in tin* r.'nghb'mrhuod, would 



Groethe's idea of permitting Sunday performances, ac- 
cording to the custom in all other Grerman towns, received 
perfect approbation, and was greeted as a very happy one. 
Only a slight doubt arose, as to whether the court would 
approve of it. 

"The court of Weimar," returned Groethe, "is too good 
and too wise to oppose any regulation which would con- 
duce to the benefit of the town and an important institu- 
tion. The court will certainly make the small sacrifice of 
altering its Sunday soirees to another day. But if this 
were not agreeable, we could find for the Sundays enough 
pieces which the court does not like to see, but -which 
would suit the common people, and would fill the treasury 
admirably." 

The conversation then turned upon actors, and mucli was 
said about the use and abuse of their powers. 

"I have, during my long practice," said Groethe, "found 
that the main point is never to allow any play, or scarcely 
an opera, to be studied, unless one can look forward with 
some certainty to a good success for years. No one 
sufficiently considers the expenditure of power, which is 
demanded for the study of a five act play, or even an opera 
of equal length. Yes, my good friends, much is required 
before a singer has thoroughly mastered a part through all 
the scenes and acts, much more before the choruses go as 
they ought. 

"I am horrified, when I hear how lightly people often 
give orders for the study of an opera, of the success of 
which they truly know nothing, and of which they have 
only heard through some very uncertain newspaper notice. 
As we, in Germany, already possess very tolerable means of 
travelling, and are even beginning to have diligences, I 
would, on the intelligence of any new opera being pro- 
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dueed and praised, send to ihr spot tho ./iV?//x,s> -in; or soirw 
other i rust wort hy member of tho theatre, that by his 
presence, at an actual representation, ho mk';ht IK* con- 
vinced how far lite highly-praised new opera, was <j>ood for 
anything whether our Forces were suttioient for it, or not. 
The expense of sueh a journey would ho inconsiderable in 
comparison with tin* enormous advantage to ho derived 
from it, and tho fatal niistiikos \vluoh, by tho.si^ means, 
would be avoided. 

u And then, when a puul play or a good opera has oner 
bei k n studied, if should be repre.senietl nl short iniervals, - 
be allowetl to "run' as lonjjj 1 as 51 draws, and eoniimies at 
all to Fill the house. Tho same plan would be applieahlo lo 
a, 1^00 d old play, or a jf<od ld opera, whioli has, pt-rhaps, 
lau-ri hui!j; laid, aside, and whioh now requires not a little 
fresh study to be ivpnidueed with niieee.-'.,-;, Sueh a npre- 
sentatiuu shuuld be repi'ah-tl uf slu>rt intervals, as Frequently 
as ilie publie s!to\\;-i any interest in it-, The desire always 
In have sotiioihitti? new, nntl to Kro a |,(oud play <u* (vpera.., 
whieh has been Htudtoi! with exeessive pains only onoc*, or 
at the most twice, or (*vt*n <> allow tht* spare of six. or eif^lit 
weeks ii elapse* betwetn sueh repetitious, in whieh time a 
new study heeomoK neeessary, is a. real detriment, to Hit" 
theatre, and an tittpnrdonabli^ misuKt* of the talents of the 
performers en^a^od in it." 

(hetho appeared to consider this matter \ery imporlant, 
and it seemed to He so near his heart, that he became more 
warm than, with his calm disposition, is often the case. 

u In Itulv," continued (Joel he, "they perform the same 
opera every ou'iiini',; t'or i'onror:,i\ \\ eel.: u, and the 'jreat. 
Italian (*iuldren b\ no means de;;ire any change. The 
polished i'arisiau MM^J the classical plays of his o'reat poets 
so off on that lu* know:-* them b\ heart, and ha;-; a practised 
ear for tho accentuation uf every syllable. Here, in 
Weimar, they have? done fue the honour to perform my ? 
*Iphi#euia* and my * Taxiu/ but how often? Scarcely 
oneo in fhivc or four years. The public Finds them tedious, 
Very probably, The actors are not in pntHiee to play tho 
pire:s, ami the publie i;i not in practice to hear them. If, 
through tnofe frequent repetition:;, the uclurs entered. HO 
inui'h into the npirit of their purta that their representation 
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gained life, as if it were not the result of study, and every- 
thing flowed from their own hearts, the public would, 
assuredly, no longer remain uninterested and unmoved. 

" I really had the notion once that it was possible to 
form a German drama. Tay, I even fancied that I myself 
could contribute to it, and lay some foundation-stones for 
such an edifice. I wrote my ' Iphigenia ' and my ' Tasso,' 
and thought, with a childish hope, that thus it might be 
brought about. But there was no emotion or excitement 
all remained as it was before. If I had produced an 
effect, and had met with applause, I would have written a 
round dozen of pieces such as ' Iphigenia ' and ' Tasso.' 
There was no deficiency of material. But, as I said, actors 
were wanting to represent such pieces with life and spirit, 
and a public was wanting to hear and receive them with 
sympathy." 

(Sup.) Wed., Mar. 30. This evening to a great tea 
party at Goethe's, where I found a young American, 
besides the young Englishmen. I also had the pleasure 
of seeing the Countess Julia von Egloffstein, and of con- 
versing with her pleasantly on various subjects. 

(Sup.) Wed., April 6. Goethe's advice has been followed, 
and a performance has taken place this evening, for the 
first time, in the great hall of the town-house, consisting of 
small things and fragments, which were in accordance 
with the confined space and the want of decorations. 
The little opera, " Das Hausgesinde " (the domestic ser- 
vants), went quite as well as that at the theatre. Then 
a favourite quartet, from the opera " Graf von Gleichen " 
(Count von Gleichen), by Eberwein, was received with 
decided approbation. Our first tenor, Herr Moltke, then 
sang a well-known song from "Die Zauberflote," after 
which, with a pause between, the grand finale to the first 
act of "Don Juan" came in with powerful e^ect, and 
nobly concluded this first substitute for an evening at the 
theatre. 

(Sup.) Sun., April 10. Dined with Goethe. " I have 
the good news to tell you," said he, " that the Grand Duke 
has approved of our design for the new theatre, and that 
the foundation will be laid immediately." 

I was very much pleased at this information. 
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"We had to contend with all sorts of obstacles," con- 
tinned Groethe ; " we are, at last, happily through them. 
We owe many thanks, on that account, to the Privy 
Councillor, Schweitzer, who, as we might .have expected 
of him, stood true to our cause with hearty good will. 
The sketch is signed in the Grand Duke's own hand- 
writing, and is to undergo no further alteration. Hejoice, 
then, for you will obtain a very good theatre." 

(Sup.) Tlmr., April 14. This evening at Goethe's. Since 
conversation upon the theatre and theatrical manage- 
ment were now the order of the day, I asked him upon 
what maxims he proceeded in the choice of a new member 
of the company. 

" I can scarcely say," returned Goethe ; " I had various 
modes of proceeding. If a striking reputation preceded 
the new actor, I let him act, and saw how he suited 
the others ; whether his style and [manner disturbed our 
ensemble, or whether he would supply a deficiency. If, 
however, he was a young man who had never trodden a 
stage before, I first considered his personal qualities ; 
whether he had about him anything prepossessing or 
attractive, and, above all things, whether he had control 
over himself. For an actor who possesses no self-posses- 
sion, and who cannot appear before a stranger in his 
most favourable light, has, generally speaking, little 
talent. His whole profession requires continual self-denial, 
and a continual existence in a foreign mask. 

" If his appearance and his deportment pleased me, I 
made him. read, in order to test the power and extent of 
his organ, as well as the capabilities of his mind. I gave- 
him. some sublime passage from a great poet, to see whether 
he was capable of feeling and expressing what was really 
great ; then something passionate and wild, to prove his 
power. I then went to something marked by sense and 
smartness, something ironical and witty, to see how he 
treated such things, and whether he possessed sufficient 
freedom. Then I gave him something in which was repre- 
sented the pain of a wounded heart, the suffering of a 
great soul, that I might learn whether he had it in his 
power to express pathos. 

" If he satisfied me in all these mimerous particulars, I 
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utters. Moreover, D'Alton is, as a man, amiable and 
witty, -while in eloquence and abundance of flowing thoughts 
few can equal him, and one is never tired of hearing him. 

Goethe, who in his endeavours to investigate nature 
would willingly encompass the Great Whole, stands in 
a disadvantageous position to every natural philosopher * 
of importance who has devoted a whole life to one special 
object. The latter has mastered a kingdom of endless 
details, whilst Goethe lives more in the contemplation 
of great universal laws. Thence it is that Goethe, who 
is always upon the track of some great synthesis, but 
who, from the want of knowledge of single facts, lacks 
a confirmation of his presentiments, seizes upon, and 
retains with ^such decided love, every connection with 
important natural philosophers. For in them he finds 
what he himself wants ; in them he finds that which 
supplies his own deficiencies. He will in a few years 
be eighty years old; but he is not tired of inquiries and 
experiments. In none of his tendencies has he come to 
a fixed point : he will always go on further and further. 
Still learning and learning. Thus he shows himself a 
man endowed with perpetual, imperishable youth. 

These reflections were awakened to-day, by his animated 
conversation with D'Alton. D'Alton talked about Ho- 
dentia,t and the formation and modifications of their 
skeletons, and Goethe was unwearied in hearing new 
facts. 

Wed., April 20. Goethe showed me this evening a letter 
from a young student, who begs of Trim, the plan for the 
second part of "Faust," with the design of completing the 
work himself. In a straightforward, good-humoured, and 
candid tone, he freely sets forth his wishes and views, and 
at last, without reserve, utters his conviction that all other 
literary efforts of later years have been nought, but that in 
him. a new literature is to bloom afresh. 

If I met a young man who would set about continuing 

* Natwrforsch&r, literally " Investigator into Nature ; " for the 
Germans do not, like us, honour experimentalists with the name of 
philosophers. Trans. 

f This word of Cuvier's exactly corresponds to the German Nstge. 
tliier. Trans. 
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myself to poetry for tlie present. If I wished to re _V r 



book which lie thought would not advance me in 

sent pursuits, he always advised me to let it alone, &&& 

that it was of no practical use to me. . 

"I myself," said he one day, " have spent too muck- t>i * ^ 
on things which did not belong to my proper departn"x< 
When I reflect what Lopez de Yega accomplished, 
number of my poetical productions seems very small - 
should have kept more to my own trade." 

" If I had not busied myself so much with stones, 
he another time, "but had spent my time on 
better, I might have won the finest ornament of amoxi" 

Por the same cause he esteems and praises bis frit** 1 
Meyer for having devoted his whole life exclusively to t * * 
study of art, and thus having obtained beyond a doii"b"fc t- t 
highest degree of penetration in his department. 

" I also grew up with this tendency," said Groethc, cc * tr |' 
passed almost half my life in the contemplation and stvu 1, 
of works of art, but in a certain respect I am not on o> I KI 
with Meyer. I, therefore, never venture to showliim a/ Tit* ^ 
picture at once, but first see how far I can get on wii-1^ i 
myself. When I think I am fully acquainted both, wit 1 1 1 * 
beauties and defects I show it to Meyer, who sees far ni >** 
sharply into the .matter, and who, in many respects, gj^iv*' 
quite new lights. Thus I am ever convinced anew lio^ 
much is needed to be thoroughly great in any one tli **' 
In Meyer lies an insight into art belonging to thousancl^ * 
years." 

Why, then, it may be asked, if Goethe was so tkorcmprl * *. 
persuaded that one man can only do one thing well, clici I * 
employ his life in such extremely various directions ? 

I answer that, if G-oethe now came into the world, n t u 
found the literary and scientific endeavours of Ms imrMv< 
country at the height which they have now, chiefly tliro'M JLC $ 
him, attained, he certainly would find no occasion fox* sinrl 
various tendencies, but would simply confine himself *fco : 
single department. 

Thus, it was not only in his nature to look in every dix*< .*< * 
tioii, and to make himself clear about earthly thing's, bi 1 1* i 
was needful for his time that he should speak out wb.at> In 
had observed. 
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understand me, and puts a false construction on 
words. 

" I have devoted my whole life to the people and i 
improvement, and why should I not also found a dra* 
But here in Weimar, in this small capital, which, as pe 
jokingly say, has ten thousand poets and a few inhabits 
how can we talk about the people, much more a theatre 
the people ? Weimar will doubtless become, at some f u 
time, a great city ; but we must wait some centuries be 
the people of Weimar will form a mass sufficient to be 
to found and support a drama." 

The horses were now put to, and we drove to the Ic 
garden. The evening was calm and mild, rather su 
and large clouds appeared gathering in tempesti 
masses. We walked up and down the dry gravel j 
Goethe quietly by my side, apparently agitated "by vai 
thoughts. Meanwhile, I listened to the notes of the bl 
bird and thrush, who, upon the tops of the still leafless 
trees, beyond the Ilm, sang against the gathering* temp 
Goethe cast his glances around, now towards tlio do- 
now upon the green which was bursting forth cvcrywl: 
on the sides of the path and on the meadows, as well a 
the bushes and hedges. "A warm thunder- shower, w] 
the evening promises," said he, "and spring will a< 
appear in all her splendour and abundance." 

In the mean time the clouds became more threatcnm 
low peal of thunder was heard, some drops of rain also 
and Goethe thought it advisable to drive Back into 
town.. " If you have no engagement," said lie, as 
alighted at his dwelling, " go upstairs, and spend an 1 
or so with me." This I did with great pleasure. 

Zelter's letter still lay upon the table. " It is strai 
very strange," said Goethe, "how easily one falls int 
false position with respect to public opinion. I do 
know that I ever joined in any way against the people ; 
it is now settled, once for all, that I am no friend to 
people. I am, indeed, no friend to the revolutionary rr 
whose object is robbery, murder, and destruction, and -w 
behind the mask of public welfare, have their eyes c 
upon the meanest egotistical aims. I am no friend to si 
people, any more than I am a friend of a Louis XV. 
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liato every violent overthrow, because as mucli good is de- 
fitroycd as is gained l>y it. I hate those who achieve it, as 
well as those who give cause .for it. I Jut am I therefore no 
friend to the people? Does any right-minded man think 
otherwise P 

"You know how greatly I rejoice at every Improvement', 
of: which the future gives us some prospect. JJut, as I 
said, all 'violent, transitions are revolting to my mind, for 
they are not; conformable to nature. 

u l am a- friend to plants; 1 love the rose as the* most 
perfect llower which our German nature can produce ; hut 
I am not fool enough io desire that my garden, should pro- 
duce them now, at the end of April. 1 am now satisfied if 
1 now find the lir.st given leaves, satisfied if I see how one 
leaf after another is formed upon the stem, from week to 
week; J am pleased when, in Hay, .1! perceive, the. buds, 
and am happy when, at last, in June, the EOSO itself ap- 
pears in all it,s splendour and all its fragrance. If any one 
cannot wait, lot him go to the hothouses. 

** It is farther Haiti that I am. a servant, a slave to 
princes, as if Unit were saying anything. Do I then servo 
:i tyrant- a despot? Do I nerve one who lives at the. cost 
of lite people, only for his own pleasures? Such princes 
and Htieh times lie, CJod bo praised, far behind us. I have 
been intimately connected with the U rand. Duke fur half a, 
century, and have, during half a. centiny striven and 
worked with him ; hut 1 should speak, falsely if 1 were to 
say that 1 have known a, single day in which the. Grand Duke 
has not thought of doing and executing lumiething tending 
in the benefit of the land, and lilted to improve (he condition 
of Individuals. AH for himself personally, what has ho 
from his princely station hut toil and 1 rouble? !M hi?; 
dwelling, his apparel, or his table better appointed Mian that 
of any wealthy private man? Only go into our .seaport 
towns, and you will find the kitchen ami cellar of anycou- 
I'idcruble merchant better appointed Mian his. 

u This autumn," continued (Un-the, u we, art? going to 
(vlchraio tho day on which thn (I rand Dukn will have 
governed for fifty yeans. But when 1. consider it rightly 
thu government of hw- what was 51, but a continual 
? What has it been but a servitude in the attain- 
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"The Grand Duke," said Goethe, "disclosed to mo his 
opinion, that a theatre need not be of architectural mag- 
nificence, "which could not "be contradicted. He further 
said, tlia,t it was nothing but a house for the purpose of 
getting money. This view appears at first sight rather 
material ; but rightly considered, it is not without a higher 
purport. For if a theatre is not only to pay its expenses, 
but is, besides, to make and save money, everything about 
it must be excellent. It must have the best management 
at its head; the actors must be of the best; and good 
pieces must continually bo performed, that the attractive 
powor required to draw a full house every evening may 
never cease. 13 at that is saying a great deal in a few words 
almost what is impossible." 

"The (Ira i id "I hike's view," said I, "of making the 
theatre gain money appears to bo very practical, since it 
implies a necessity of; remaining continually on a summit 
oi: excellence." 

"Even 8hukspeare and Moli ere," returned Goethe, "had 
no other view. Both of; them wished, above all things, 
to make money by their theatres. In order to attain tins, 
their principal aim, they necessarily strove that everything 
should be as good as possible, and that, besides good old 
plays, thorn should be some clever novelty to please and 
att.rnot. The prohibition oi! *TartulTo' was a thunderbolt 
to Moli ere ; but not so much For the poet as for the director 
Molierc, who had to consider the welfare of an important 
troupe, and, to find some means to procure bread for him- 
self and his actors. 

u Nothing, n ' eontiimcd (loci-he, "is more, dangerous to 
the well-being of a theatre tluin when, the director is so 
placed, that a greater or less receipt at the treasury does 
not affect him personally, and lit* can live on in careless 
security, knowing that, however the receipts at the- treasury 
may fail in tho course of the year, at tho end. of that 
time ho will be able to indemnify himself: from another 
source. It is a property of Inn-nan naturo noon to relax 
when not, impelled by personal advantage or disadvantage. 
Now, it; is not desirable that a theatre, iu Hiiclx a town. 
as Weimar, should support itself, and that no contribution 
from the Prince's treasury should bo necessary. But 
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moist clay wall ; they sliot quickly one after another, and left 
the arrows sticking in. And it was not seldom that out 
of fifteen arrows five struck the centre, which was about 
the size of a dollar, while the rest were very near it, 
When all had shot, each went and drew his arrow out of 
the soft wall, and the game went on afresh. I was then so 
enraptured with this archery, that I thought it would be 
a great thing to introduce it into Germany, and 1 was so 
stupid as to deem it possible. I often bargained for a bow, 
but there were none to be had under twenty francs, and 
how could a poor Jager like myself scrape together so 
much money ? I therefore confined myself to an arrow, 
as the most important and most elaborate article ; and 
bought one [at a manufactory at Brussels for a franc, 
which I brought home, together with a drawing, as my 
only prize of victory." 

" That is just like you," said Goethe. " But do not 
think that you can make anything natural and beautiful 
popular. A long time, and a conf ounded deal of work, 
will be requisite, at any rate. But I can easily imagine 
that this Brabant archery is very beautiful. Our German 
amusements in the skittle-ground appear rough and 
ordinary, in comparison with it, and savour strongly of 
the Philistine."* 

"The beauty of archery," returned I, "is that it dis- 
plays the body symmetrically, and exercises the powers in 
equal proportion. There is the left arm, which holds the 
bow, stiff, strong, and firm ; there is the right, which 
draws the string with the arrow, and must be no less 
powerful. At the same time both the feet and the thighs 
are planted strongly, to form a firm basis for the upper 
part of the body. The eye directed to the aim, and the 
muscles of the neck are all in full tension and activity ; 
and then the feeling of joy, when the arrow darts whizz- 
ing from the bow, and pierces the desired mark ! I know 
no bodily exercise that can be at all compared to it." 

"It would be very well suited to our gymnastic insti- 
tutions," answered Goethe. "And I should not wonder 
if, in twenty years, we were to have skilful archers Tby 

* " Pnilister," the academical slang 1 corresponding to the BnerHsh 
snob." Trans. 
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the pine, and then of the birch ; but they were all defici 
in one quality or another, and were not such as they oiij 
to be. I then made experiments with the wood of 
lime-tree from a slender straight stem, and I found exac 
what I wished for and had sought. Such^ a shaft i 
light, straight, and strong, on account of its fine fib) 
The next thing to be clone was to furnish the lower e 
with a tip of horn ; but it soon became evident tliat 
horn was not fit for the purpose, and that it must 
cut out of the kernel, in order that it might not s; 
on being shot against any hard substance. But the m 
difficult part was yet to do, namely, the feathering 
the arrow. How I bungled, and what failures I ms 
before I succeeded in bringing it to any perfection ! " 

" The feathers are not let into the shaft, but glued 
are they not ?" said Goethe. 

4i They are glued on," returned I ; "but this must 
so strongly and so neatly done, that they shall app 
as if they were a part of the shaft, and had grown 
of it. It is not a matter of indifference what glue < 
uses. I have found that isinglass, steeped in water 
some hours, and then with some spirit added, dissolved 
a- jelly over a gentle charcoal fire, makes the best gl 
^Neither are all feathers serviceable alike. The featb 
drawn from the wings of all great birds are indeed gc 
but I have found the red feathers from the wings of 
peacock, the large feathers of the turkey-cock, and ] 
ticulaiiy the strong and splendid ones of the eagle i 
bustard, the best of any." 

a I hear all this with great interest," said Groethe. " ( 
who did not know you, would scarcely believe that y 
tendencies were so lively. But tell me now, how c 
you by a bow ?" 

" I made some myself," returned I. " But here als 
bungled dreadfully at first. I consulted cabinet-mal 
and eartwrights. I tried all the kinds of wood in i 
place, and at last arrived at excellent results. In 
choice of woods, I had to take care that the bow sho 
bend easily, that it should spring back strongly and quid 
and that its elasticity should last. I made my first 
perinient with ash, with a branchless stem of about 
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" A young stem," returned I, " is indeed not without 
knots ; but when one rears it to a tree, the knots are 
taken off, or if it grow In a tl ticket, they disappear in. time 
of their own accord. Now, it! a stem, is about two or 
three inches in diameter when the knots are removed, 
and if it is allowed to increase yearly, and. to form new 
wood on the outside, at the expiration oi: fifty or eighty 
years, the knotty inner part will bo encased in about six 
inches of sound wood, free from knots. Such a. stern will. 
present a very smooth, exterior; but one cannot tell what 
Imperfections it has within. Wo shall, therefore, at all 
events, be safe, with a, plank sawn from such a stem, if 
we keep to the outside, and cut a few inches from that 
piece which is innnediaJely under the bark, that is to say, 
the fijili-iil- and what follows, as this is always the youngest 
and toughest wood, and the most suitable for a bow." 

"I thought," said Goethe, a that the wood for a, bow 
should not be sawn, but must be split, or as you call it 
(,V,sv/< /<///<:/." 

'"(Vrtainly, when it can bo split," returned I. "Ash, 
oak, and walnut may bo split, because they arc woods of 
a coarse fibre. t But not tho Masholdcr. For it is a wood of: 
such a lino interwoven, fibre, that it will not divide accord- 
ing- io iho course of the fibres, but splits <|uito against tho 
natural ^rain. The wood of the "MayJiolilcr must therefore 
be divided, with, the saw, and that without ontlau'jferiinjj 
the strength of tho bow." 

u Humph ! Humph !" said Goethe. " You have acquired 
considerable knowledge through your how mania. And 
it is that lively kind of knowledge which is attained only 
in a practical way. But that is tho advantage of a 
passionate liking for any pursuit, that it carries one to 
tho very bottom of tho subject. .Resides, seeking and 
blundering arc #ood, for it is by seeking and blundering 
that we learn. And, indeed, one* Icarus not merely tho 
tiling itself, but everything connected with it. What 
fthould 1 have known of plants and colours, if my theory 
had been handed down to me, ready made, and I had learned 
it by heart ? .But from, tho very circumstance thai; 1 was 
obliged to seek and find everything for myself, and 
occasionally to mako mistakes, 1 can say that I know 
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of all sorts of strange implements. I sec it is in the 
same condition as when it "was presented to me in tlio year 
1814, by a Baschldr chief. Now, what do you say ? " 

I was delighted to hold the precious weapon in my hands. 
It appeared quite uninjured, and even the siring appeared 
perfectly serviceable. I tried it in my hands, and found 
that it was still tolerably elastic. " It is a good bow," said 
I. " Tlio form especially pleases me, and for the f uliiro it 
shall serve me as a model." 

"01: what wood is it made, do you think P " 

"It is, as you see, so covered, with birch hark," replied I, 
"that very little of the wood is visible, and only the curved 
ends remain exposed. JWven ihesearo so embrowned by 
time, that one cannot well distinguish what the wood is. 
At the lirst glance, it looks like young oak, and then again 
like nut tnv. I. think that it is nut tree, or a wood that, 
resembles it. Maple or masholder it is not. It is a "wood 
of coarser iibro; besides, 1 observe signs of Us having been 
split (t/whtiu-litffy 

" Suppose* you were to try it now/' said Goethe. "Hero 
you have an arrow. But be cautious with the iron point, 
it may bo poisoned." 

Wo went again into the garden, and I bent the bow. 
"Now, where will you shoot?" said Goethe. "Into the 
air at first, I think," said I. C Go on, then," said Goethe. 
r shot rip towards the sunny clouds in tlio bluo sky. Tho 
arrow supported itself" well, then turned round, came 
whiwdng downwards, and. si, tick into the ground. " Now 
let me try," said Goethe. I. was pleased that he, loo, 
was going to shoot. I gave him tlio bow, and fetched this 
arrow. 

Goethe placed the notch of the arrow upon tho string, 
and held tlio bow right, but was j-omn time before he. could 
manage it properly. Ho now iiimed upwards, arid drew 
tho string. Them he stood like, an Apollo, with imperish- 
able youth ol" soul, although old in body. The arrow only 
attained, a. very moderate height, ami then fell to tho 
ground. Iran and fetched the arrow. u Once more," 
said Goethe*. He now took' aim along tho gravel path of 
the garden. The arrow supported iiself about thirty pares 
tolerably well, then fell, auid whiiwed along upon ihe 
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particularly to Poussin * d Claude Lorraine, and, above all, 
to study the works of these two great men, that he might 
plainly see how they regarded nature, and used her for the 
expression of their artistical views and f eelings. 

" Preller is an important talent, and I have no fear of 
him. He appears to me, besides, of a very earnest charac- 
ter. I am almost certain that he will rather incline to 
Poussin than to Claude Lorraine ; still I have particularly 
recommended him to study the latter and not without 
reason ; for it is with the cultivation of an artist as with 
the cultivation of every other talent. Our strong points, to 
a certain extent, develope themselves ; but those germs of 
our nature which are not in daily exercise, and are there- 
fore less powerful, need particular care, in order that they 
may become strong likewise. 

ic So may a young singer, as I have often said, possess 
certain natural tones which are very excellent, and which 
leave nothing to desire ; while other tones in his voice may 
be found less strong, clear, and full. But even these he 
must by constant exercise seek to bring to equal perfection 
with the others. 

" I am certain that Preller will one day succeed admir- 
ably in the solemn, the grand, and perhaps also the wild. 
Whether he will be equally happy in the cheerful, the 
graceful, and the lovely, is another question; and there- 
fore have I especially recommended to him Claude Lorraine, 
in order that, by study, he may acquire that which does 
not he in the actual tendency of his nature. 

" There is one thing more to which I called his attention. 
I have seen many of his studies from nature : they were 
excellent, and executed with great energy and life ; but 
they were all isolated objects, of which little can after- 
wards be made when one comes to inventions of one's own. 
I have now advised him never for the future to delineate an 
isolated object, such as single trees, single heaps of stones, 
or single cottages, but always to add a background and 
ponie surrounding objects. 

" And for the following reasons. In nature we never sec 
anything isolated, but everything in connection with some- 
thing else which is before it, beside it, under it, and over it. 
A single object, I grant, may strike us as particularly 
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began immediately to speak in melodious verses. I could 
not but admire Mm, yet I could not praise Mm. It was 
not a return to Hamburg that he described, but merely the 
emotions on the return of a son to his parents, relations, 
and friends ; and his poem would have served just as well 
for a return to Merseburg or Jena, as for a return to 
Hamburg. Yet what a remarkable, peculiar city is Ham- 
burg ! and what a rich field was offered him for the most 
minute description, if he had known or ventured to take 
hold of the subject properly ! " 

I remarked that this subjective tendency was the 
fault of the public; which decidedly applauds all senti- 
mentality. 

" Perhaps so," said G-oethe ; " but the public is still more 
pleased if you give it something better. I am certain that 
if, with Wolff's talent at improvisation, one could faith- 
fully describe the life of great cities, such as Home, Naples, 
Vienna, Hamburg, or London, and that in such a lively 
manner, that one's hearers would believe they saw with 
their own eyes, everybody would be enchanted. If he breaks 
through to the objective, he is saved, the stuff: is in him ; 
for he is not without imagination. Only he must make up 
his mind at once, and strive to grasp it." 

"I fear," said I, "that this will be harder than we imagine, 
since it demands entire regeneration of his mode of thought. 
Even if he succeeds, he will, at all events, come to a 
momentary standstill with his production, and long prac- 
tice will be required to make the objective become a second 
nature." 

" The step I grant is very great," said G-oethe ; "but he 
must take courage, and make his resolution at once. It is 
in such matters, like the dread of water in bathing we 
must jump in at once, and the element is ours. 

" If a person learns to sing," continued Groethe, "all the 
notes which are within his natural compass are easy to him, 
while those which lie beyond the compass are at first ex- 
tremely difficult. But to be a vocalist, he must conquer 
them, for he must have them all at command. Just so 
with the poet ; he deserves not the name while he only 
speaks out his few subjective feelings ; but as soon as ho 
can appropriate to himself, and express the world, he is a. 
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poet. Then he is inexhaustible, and can be always new, 
while a subjective nature has soon talked out his little 
internal material, and is at last ruined by mannerism. 
People always talk of the study of the ancients ; but what 
does that mean, except that it says, turn your attention to 
the real world, and try to express it, for that is what the 
ancients did when they were alive." 

Groethe arose [and walked to and fro, while 1 remained 
seated at the table, as he likes to see me. He stood 
a moment at the stove, and then, like one who has 
reflected, came to me, and with his finger on his lips, said, 

" I will now tell you something which you will often find 
confirmed in your experience. All eras in a state of decline 
and dissolution are subjective ; on the other hand, all pro- 
gressive eras have an objective tendency. Our present time 
is retrograde, for it is subjective : we see this not merely 
in poetry, but also in painting, and much besides. Every 
healthy effort, on the contrary, is directed from the inward 
to the outward world, as you will see in all great eras, 
which have been really in a state of progression, and all of 
an objective nature." 

These remarks led to a most interesting conversation, in 
which especial mention was made of the great period of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The conversation now turned upon the theatre, and the 
weak, sentimental, gloomy character of modern productions. 

" Moliere is my strength and consolation at present," 
said I ; " I have translated his 'Avare,' and am now busy 
with his ' Medicin malgre lui.' Moliere is indeed a great, a 
genuine (reiner) man." 

"Yes," said Groethe, "a genuine man; that is the proper 
term. There is nothing distorted about him. He ruled the 
manners of his day, while, on the contrary, our Iffland and 
Kotzebue allowed themselves to be ruled by theirs, and 
were limited and confined in them. Moliere chastised men 
by drawing them just as they were." 

"I would give something," said I, "to see his plays acted 
in all their purity 1 Yet such things are much too strong 
and natural for the public, so far as I am acquainted with 
it. Is not this over-refinement to be attributed to the so- 
called ideal literature of certain authors ?" 
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"No," said Goethe, "it has its source in society itself, . 
What business have our young girls at the theatre ? They 
do not belong to it they belong to the convent , and the 
theatre is only for men and women, who know something 
of human affairs. When Holier e wrote, girls were in the 
convent, and he was not forced to think about them But 
now we cannot get rid of these young girls, and pieces which 
are weak, and therefore proper, will continue to be produced. 
Be wise and stay away, as I do. I was really interested in 
the theatre only so long as I could have a practical influence 
upon it. It was my delight to bring the establishment to a 
high degree of perfection ; and when there was a perform- 
ance, my interest was not so much in the pieces as in ob- 
serving whether the actors played as they ought. The faults 
I wished to point out I sent in writing to the Regisseur, and 
was sure they would be avoided on the next representation. 
Now I can no longer have any practical influence in the 
theatre, I feel no calling to enter it ; I should be forced to 
endure defects without being able to amend them ; and that 
would not suit me. And with the reading of plays, it is no 
better. The young German poets are eternally sending me 
tragedies , but what am I to do with them ? I have never 
read German plays except with the view of seeing whether 
I could act them ; in every other respect they were indifferent 
to me. What am I to do now, in my present situation, with 
the pieces of these young people ? I can gain nothing for 
myself by reading how things ought not to be done ; and I 
cannot assist the young poets in a matter which is already 
finished. If, instead of their printed plays, they would 
send me the plan of a play, I could at least say, 'Do it,' or 
' Leave it alone/ or Do it this way/ or c Do it that ; ' and 
in this there might be some use. 

" The whole mischief proceeds from this, that poetical 
culture is so widely diffused in Germany that nobody now 
ever makes a bad verse. The young poets who send me 
their works are not inferior to their predecessors, and, since 
they see these praised so highly, they cannot understand 
why they are not praised also. And yet we cannot encour- 
age them, when talents of the sort exist by hundreds ; and 
we ought not to favour superfluities while so much that is 
useful remains to be done. Were there a single one 
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who towered above all the ivM, ( \\-/-l ' /; ' f 
world can only be served by the *Jiv. <.'..< v % , 

r/wr*., I'M. 1U. I went, ; lt ' St ^ ' ' l * i! ' ' ' " . " " 
whom 1 found alone in his nm. i * ; 
the table, and (old him that y f r.L) I . 
inn, the Duke of Wellington, \vli. w a ^y ; ' 

his way to fc3fc. Petersburg. u Ini i ! " '', * ' ,''/;''' 
animation; "what, was he Jike : t.!i i " ; i . - 
Does he look like his portrait r " 

"Yes," said I; "bur hetf-r, uif^i 'V^/ ' ^ 
character. If you ever !<uik at li;i !.*, :i * 

are nought. One need tuily '- e hu : - * * 
him, such an impression due;; hr m:i\ r. II . i ; * J 
and of i'he sennes(. briliianey ; <" t**i ! / " .' 
glance; ]n"s inoutli speaks, even \\ h* it it t - < * ' , t l ' 
a man who has had ninny ilmnfht , iui 1 . . 
the greatest deeds, who n\v fan htu!l * th y ; 

find calmly, and whom nothin L in r* *. <' * ^ 1! 
seemed to me us hard autl as frtnpi n-l n u I if ' .-. f * . . 
By his appearnnee, he is fur mlvuntTtl in f! '!'< , "t ' j 
right, slim, and not very tail or ,.tnut. I ,>A i. i .;*' .. k f 
into his carriages to depart. Ttuivwai * i ?J', ' i ^.> 
monly cordial in his wilutntiun ir 1 * j''* 1 - ! ^ *' 5 ? ' s 
crowd., and, with a very .slight !n\\, t.< * *J ! i . - ' 

Iiis linger." (Joetlie listened < tn\ ! "* 4) . - ' 
interest. "You have reen uur h;-, ^ i ," . 
that is saying some! him:." 

We then falked of Nainlo.n. n!i.! 1 !:i.' -.- M-.J ; .,' I :. , 
never seen him. 

" Truly," said floi'the, u t!i:H :t! ,. v . v * ' * 
What a compendium of t!* unrld ' " " H 
Bomething? " asked I, *'!{ " ' * ," 

Goethe; u and he looked \\\^ii h. ^ a t * * 

I had brought with me t" <I . r - \ 
poem, of which I had hpohni t * lain 
a poem of his own, \vritt n 
quite forgotten it. If wn.'s jrii t' 
year 177l>, in "Dio Sifhtltjr n " 
publishcMl at i]w lime in FrauLf irf, :i 
to Weimar by an old H-rvanf of It 
it had fallen into mv huuiK., I 
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earliest known poem of Goethe's. The*. subject was th 
tk Descent o Christ, into Hell;" and it was remarkable t< 
observe the readiness of the young author with his religion 
images. The purpose of the poem might have snitet 
Klopstock; but the execution was quite of a diffcren 
character; it was stronger, freer, and more, easy; and hac 
greater energy and better arrangement. The extraordinary 
ardour reminded one of a period of youth, full of im- 
petuosity and power. Through a want of subject matter, 
it constantly reverted to the same* point, and was of undue 
length. 

1 "placed before Goethe the yellow, worn-out paper, and 
as soon as he saw it ho remembered his poem. fck It is pos- 
sible/ 1 said he, "that Kruulcin von Klcttenherg induced me 
to wriie it: the heading shows that it was written by desire, 
and 1 know not any other friend who could have desired 
such a subject. I. was then in want, of materials, and was 
rejoiced when I got- anything that 1 could sing. Lately, a 
poem of that period fell into my hands, which I wrote in 
the Muglish language, and in which I complained of the 
dearth of poetic, subjects. We Germans are really ill oil* in 
that- respect; oar earliest history lies too much in obscurity, 
and the later is without, general native interest, through the 
want of out* ruling dynasty. Klopsiock tried ArmmiuK, 
but (lie subject, lies too far off; nobody feels any connection 
with it; no one. knows what to make of it, and accordingly 
it has never been popular, or produced any result. I made, 
a happy hit. with my fc (ioet/< von IJerlichingcn ; ' that was, 
at any rate, bone of my bone, and llc;-.h of my flesh, ami 
something could be done with it, 

u For "Weriher' and "Faust/ I was, on the contrary, 
obliged io draw upon my own bosom, for that which was 
handed down to me did not. go far. 1 made devils and 
witches but once; 1 was glad when 1 had consumed my 
northern inheritance, and turned to the tables of tin* Greeks. 
Had 1 earlier known how many excellent things have been 
in existence for hundreds of years, t should not have 
written a line, but should have doue Mmiethini^ else." 

AV;/<.v-</c/Vi .'l/i//*. -'' -To-day, at dinner, (.iocUu* was in 
one of his pleura n test moods. He had received something ho. 
highly valued, Lord Byron's manuscript uf the dedication 
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TJmrs., June 1. Goethe spoke of tlie C Globe."* 
contributors," said lie, " are men of the world, c 
clear in their views, bold to the last degree. In their* cen- 
sure they are polished and galant ; whereas our 
literati always think they must hate those who do 
think like themselves. I consider the ' Globe' one o 
most interesting periodicals, and could not do without 

Wed., July 26. This evening I had the pleasure of 
ing Goethe say a great deal about the theatre. 

*! told him that one of my friends intended to ar 
Lord Byron's "Two Foscari " for the stage. Goetlxo 
doubted his success. 

" It is indeed a temptation," he said. " When a piece 
makes a deep impression on us in reading, we thirtlc i^ 
will do the same on the stage, and that we could oTcxta'i 1 .1. 
such a result with little trouble. But this is by no 
the case. A piece that is not originally, by the im 
and skill of the poet, written for the boards, will 
succeed; but whatever is done to it, will always 
something unmanageable. What trouble have I taken, 
my ' Goetz von Berlichingen ! ' yet it will not go riglrfc 
an acting play, but is too long ; and I have been fore eel i>o 
divide it into two parts, of which the last is indeed -fclaea,- 
trically effective, while the first is to be looked upon, as t* 
mere introduction. If the first part were given only oxico 
as ian introduction, and then the second repeatedly, ifc 
might succeed. .It is the same with c Wallenstein : ' c Tlit^ 
Piccolomini' does not bear repetition, but 'Wallensteirx'K 
Death ' is always seen with delight." 

I asked how a piece must be constructed so as to foe 11 1; 
for the theatre. 

" It must be symbolical," replied Goethe ; "that is to say, 
each incident must be significant in itself, and lead io 
another still more important. The TartnfEe ' of Moliex-o 
is, in this respect, a great example. Only think wha/b a/n 
introduction is the first scene ! From the very beginjo-ixi.^ 
everything is highly significant, and leads us to exipeei/ 
something still more important which is to come. Tlio 
beginning of Lessing's 'Minna von Barnhelm' is also 

* The celebrated French paper. Trans. 
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admirable; but that of the * Tartuffe ' comes only once 
into the world : it is the greatest and best thing that exists 
of the kind." 

We then came to the pieces of Calderon. 

"In Calderon," said Groethe, " you find the same perfect 
adaptation to the theatre. His pieces are throughout fit 
for the boards ; there is not a touch in them which is 
not directed towards- the required effect. Calderon is a 
genius who had also the finest understanding." 

"It is singular," said I, "that the dramas of Shakspeare 
are not theatrical pieces, properly so called, since he wrote 
them all for his theatre." 

" Shakspeare," replied Goethe, " wrote those pieces 
direct from his own nature. Then, too, his age, and the 
existing arrangements of the stage, made no demands upon 
him ; people were forced to put up with whatever he 
gave them. But if Shakspeare had written for the court 
of Madrid, or for the theatre of Louis XIV., he would 
probably have adapted himself to a severer theatrical 
form. This, however, is by no means to be regretted, for 
what Shakspeare has lost as a theatrical poet he has 
gained as a poet in general. Shakspeare is a great psycho- 
logist, and- we learn from his pieces the secrets of human 
nature." * 

We 'then talked of the difficulties in managing a theatre. 

"The knotty point," said Groethe, "is so to deal with 
contingencies that we are not tempted to deviate from our 
higher maxims. Among the higher maxims is this : to 
keep a good repertoire of excellent tragedies, operas, and 
comedies, to which we can adhere, and which may be 
regarded as permanent. Among contingencies, I reckon a 
new piece about which the public is anxious, a starring * 
character (Gastrolle), and so forth. We must not be led 
astray by things of this kind, but always return to our 
repertoire. Our time is so rich in really good pieces, that 
nothing is easier to a connoisseur than to form a good 
repertoire; but nothing is more difficult to maintain one. 

" When Schiller and I superintended the theatre, we had 
the great advantage of playing through the summer at 

* Wie den Mensclien zu Muthe 1st. The above is onl* an approxi- 
mation. Trans. 
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Lauchstadt. Tliere we had a select audience, who would 
liave nothing but what was excellent ; so we always re- 
turned to Weimar thoroughly practised in the best plays, 
and could repeat all our summer performances in the winter. 
Besides, the Weimar public had confidence in our manage- 
ment, and, even in the case of things they conld not appre- 
ciate, they were convinced that we acted in accordance with 
some higher view. 

"When the nineties began," continued Goethe, "the 
proper period of my interest in the theatre was already past, 
and I wrote nothing for the stage, but wished to devote 
myself to epic poetry. Schiller revived my extinct interest, 
and, for the sake of his works, I again took part in the 
theatre. At the time of my c Clavigo/ I could easily have 
written a dozen theatrical pieces. I had 110 want of sub- 
jects, and production was easy to me. I might have 
written a piece every week, and I am sorry I did not." 

Wed., Nov. 8. To-day, Grcethe spoke again of Lord 
Byron with admiration. "I have," said he, "read once 
more his c Deformed Transformed,' and must say that to 
me his talent appears greater than ever. His devil was 
suggested by my Mephistophiles ; but it is no imitation it 
is thoroughly new and original, close, genuine, and spirited. 
'There are no weak passages not a place where you could 
put the head of a pin, where you do not find invention and 
thought. Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative 
turn, he would be as great as Shakspeare and the ancients." 
I expressed surprise. 

"Yes," said Groethe, "you may believe me. I have 
studied him anew, and am confirmed in this opinion." 

In a conversation some time ago, G-eothe had remarked 
that Byron had too much empeiria.'* I did not well under- 
stand what he meant ; but I forbore to ask, and thought of 
'the matter in silence. However, I got nothing by reflec- 
tion, and found that I must wait till niy improved culture, 
or some happy circumstance, should unlock the secret for 
me. Such an one occurred when an excellent representa- 
tion of " Macbeth " at the theatre produced a strong effect 

* The import of this Greek word for ft experience," and its cognate 
word " empiric," has nothing in common with the notion of " quack, 
ery." The general meaning is, that Byron is too worldly. Trans. 
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" We must, indeed, confess that the poet says more than 
ought to be said. He tells us the truth, lout it is disagreeable, 
and we should like him better if he held his peace. There 
are things in the world which the poet should rather con- 
ceal than disclose ; but this openness lies in Byron's cha- 
racter, and you would annihilate him if you made him other 
than he is." 

" Yes," said I, "he is in the highest degree pointed. How 
excellent, for instance, is this passage 

* The devil speaks truth mucli oftener than he's deemed ; 
He hath an ignorant audience ? ' " 

" That is as good and as free as one of my Mephis- 
tophiles' sayings." 

" Since we are talking of Mephistophiles," continued 
G-oethe, " I will show you something which Coudray has 
brought me from Paris. What do you think of it ? " 

He laid before me a lithograph, representing the scene 
where Faust and Mephistophiles, on their way to free 
Margaret from prison, are rushing by the gallows at night 
on two horses. Faust rides a black horse, which gallops 
with all its might, and seems, as well as his rider, afraid of 
the spectres under the gallows. They ride so fast that 
Faust can scarcely keep his seat ; the current of air has 
blown off: his cap, which, fastened by straps about his neck,, 
flies far behind him, He has turned his fearful inquiring- 
face to Mephistophiles, and is listening to his words. Me- 
phistophiles, on the contrary, sits quiet and undisturbed,, 
like a being of a higher order. He rides no living horse, 
for he loves not what is living ; indeed, he does not need it, 
for his will moves him with the swiftness he requires. He 
has a horse merely because he must look as if he were 
riding, and it has been quite enough for him. to find a beast 
that is a mere bag of bones, from the first field he has come 
to. It is of a bright colour, and seems to be phosphor- 
escent amid the darkness of night. It is neither bridled nor 
saddled, but goes without such appendages. The super- 
natural rider sits easily and negligently, with his face 
turned towards Faust, in conversation. The opposing- 
element of air does not exist for him ; neither he nor his 
horse feel anything of it. JSfot a hair of either is stirred. 
We expressed much pleasure at this ingenious composi- 
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the threat military events of latter years would have stirred 
the "intellect." 

u They have si irred ilu'will more than f he intellect/' suit! 
Goethe, "ami the poetical intellect more than the art is- 
tical, while all mnVf 7c anil scnsuuusncs.-; an* lust. Without, 
these two threat requisites how can a painter produce any- 
thini( in which we can iake aiiv pleasure ? 

I sain! thai. I had lately, in his " Italian Travels/' rent I of 
a picture by Correjt.rj.^io, \vhich represents a ** weaiiiu^/ 1 and 
in which tin 1 Infant- (Christ in Mary's lap stands in doubt, 
between his mother's breast and a pear held before him, 
arid does not- Unow which of the two to chouse, 

u Aye," said ({oethe, "there is a liUle |ictun' for yon! 
There are mind, AM/,'V/. : , ..rn-'tiousness, all fM';e!her, f fhc 
sacred subject- is endowed uifh an univer.ni!h human in- 
terest, ami .stand.; a: 1 , a ryiubul l\r n periotl of Hfn we niu.sl 
all pas ; ihrou";h. Such a, picture is immortal, beeau.se if. 
rni/.ps bacl; \Nanl.; at the earliest times of humanity, and 
forward.; ai the la test. On the contrary, if Uhrt.il were. 
painted suffering Mie lit il* ehildreu to come cutto him, 
it would ho n picture that expressed nothing at any 
rale, nothing (f itnpor{an< f e. 

k * For above fifty years/ 1 continued (ioethe, U I hav<* 
watclu'd (iermaii painting nay, not. merely wafchcd ii>, but 
eiuleuvourcil to exert- some influemn* on it, and now I can 
say so much, that as the matter now stands, little is to be 
expected. Some 'real falent must come, which will at. 
once appropriate t > itself all that, is j^ood in the period, and 
f hus surpa:',; eyery one. The means arc at hand, and the 
way is pointed out. We have now the works of Phidias 
before our eyes, \vherea.*. in our youth nothing of the sort 
was to be thought, of. As I have just, said, nothing is 
wanting but a threat talent, and this ! hope, will conic; 
perhaps it is already in its cradle, ami you will live to see 
its brilliancv ." 

MW., Mr. lit). f told (Joethe after dinner, that I had 
made a. discovery which aiTonled me much plea.;iUH\ 1 had 
observed in a burning taper that, tho lower transparent 
part of the tlame exhibits a phenomentm analogous to that 
of tho blue sky, since in both we see darkum through a 
HjL;hii i d but dense medium, 
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phenomena on a small scale. The law by which the sky 
is blue may likewise be observed in tlie lower part of a 
burning taper, in burning spirits, and also in the bright 
smoke which rises from a village with dark mountains in 
the background." 

" But how do the disciples of Newton explain this 
extremely simple phenomenon ? " " That you must not 
know," answered Groethe. " Their explanation is too 
stupid, and a good head-piece is incredibly damaged when 
it meddles with stupidities. Do not trouble yourself about 
the Newtonians, but be satisfied with the pure doctrine, 
and you will find it quite enough for you." 

" An occupation with that which is wrong," said I, "is 
perhaps in this case as unpleasant and as injurious as 
taking up a bad tragedy to illustrate it in all its parts, and 
to expose it in its nudity." 

" The case is precisely the same," said Groethe, " and we 
should not meddle with anything of the sort without actual 
necessity. 1 receive mathematics as the most sublime and 
useful science, so long as they are applied in their proper 
place ; but I cannot commend the misuse of them, in mat- 
ters which do not belong to their sphere, and in which, 
noble science as they are, they seem to be mere nonsense. 
As if, forsooth ! things only exist when they can be mathe- 
matically demonstrated. It would be foolish for a man not 
to believe in his mistress's love because she could not prove 
it to him mathematically. She can mathematically prove 
her dowry, but not her love. The mathematicians did not 
find out the metamorphosis of plants. I have achieved this 
discovery without mathematics, and the mathematicians 
were forced to put up with it. To understand the 
phenomena of colour nothing is required but unbiassed 
observation and a sound head, but these are scarcer than 
folks imagine." 

"How do the French and English of the present day 
stand with respect to the theory of colour?" asked I. 
"Each of the two nations," replied Goethe, "has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. With the English, it is a 
good quality, that they make everything practical, but they 
are pedants. The French have good brains, but with them 
everything must be positive, and if it is not so they make 
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extremes of light and darkness, arise the two co 
yellow and blue. The yellow borders on liglit, mas: 
as it is produced by seeing light through a dir 
transparency ; the blue borders on darkness, inasnru 
it is produced by seeing darkness through an illurai 
transparency. If we now come to our phenomena," ] 
tinned, " we see that the stick, through the strength. < 
taper light, casts a decided shadow. This shadow i 
appear as so much black darkness if I closed tlie sir 
and shut out the light of day ; but here the daylight < 
freely by the window, and forms an illuminated me 
through which I see the darkness of the shadow ; and 
in conformity with our law, the blue colour is pro due i 
Goethe laughed. " Well, that would be the "blue, - 
it ? " said he ; " but how do you explain the 3 
shadow?" "From the law of the dimmed light," 
plied. "The burning taper throws upon the white p! 
light which has already a slightly yellowish tinge, 
daylight, however, is strong enough to throw a 
shadow, which, as far as it extends, dims the light 
thus, in conformity with our law, the yellow coL 
produced. If I lessen the dimness by bringing the si 
as nearly as possible to the candle, a pure clear yell 
produced ; but if I increase the dimness by rexnovir 
shadow as far as possible from the candle, the yel 
heightened to a reddish yellow, or even to a red." 

G-oethe again laughed, and looked very mysti 
" Now," said he, "am I right ? You have obsei^vec 
phenomenon well, and have described it very pi^c 
replied Goethe, "but you have not explained it. 
explanation is ingenious, but it is not the right one.* 
" Help me, then," said I, " and solve the riddle, 
am extremely impatient." " You shall learn the soli 
replied Goethe, " but not to-day and not in this ra 
I will next show you another phenomenon, vrhic 
bring the law plainly before your eyes. YOTL arc 
the mark, and cannot proceed further in tins dir 
When you have once comprehended the new lav 
will be transplanted into quite another region. Com.' 
day and dine with me an hour earlier, when, tl 
is clear, and I will show you a plainer phenomeii< 
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cli you will at once roiaprehrnd f ;: !.i.v, ^ v-. ':.: h l. : 
foundation of this one. laia \ij\4 i . i-i, ' i *:;. 
at you tako this iufrtv.-;!- in CM!.;,,;-,, i; / ,,, j: , 
Co of infinite delight/ 1 

/lien I left Uoeihe in the t/vt-nJn./, I e,.:t!,i !.-' .-' : 

Igllt of the phenomenon out *I I,') h :t'l, H'.'i * 

itul my vt-ry dreams; hut rvm fin;-. I ;.>! '. " .;., 
ror vit\v, and diii iut ativ:ii i iMi;r .i'|> i.-'-.i*/^!' t 
solutiou of tin* enigma. 

I am pin^ on, ihna^h 'l.^.Jv, \ 8 , ,, : i .__{- 
,urul ScuMici*/* saiii <Jfili t* i * U'* ) , * 4 
ik thai. 1 can niutcrially :>d'.jn'i .*;.,*, 
ho tiutny pleasant a.-.Me,,i* . , I f < ' . i , i 

.ipatious, thai- with nuturr , i! r i " ** , 

connccfinn tr rtrr jMt.*i J , * 
* is not lo In* thought t f. Th \ : ^ " ' 
.t iown tm tin 1 Hhinr i nn n.t in i. * '!!' 
othea/ as if it ^err u*t h ((* r t t*:. t . 

s fancy. They want truth th \ tt.u.t , s i , *,, ^ , , 
3 poetry i.s (U'.strt)'<'*L" 



I'Vc?., J(t)t. U, --At dinner, ia!!.r--| M-, 

t v nt speech for PurhP r a!. "S..!;t- p- 
Jl this speech enar-.e ; l;t ? f h> ..- ; ; . 
/ want- they have n niMri,:d j- :;:': . } 
(Lfnat-ness. It is IIM ( .pp ( , .ih-u 5 ,: -,-. 
/ must iiaA't* som-ihin>- -;r a, i : -," t 

ood eondnitpipe. \Vhi-u >t v, ../. -,...' - ., 
mbled (fruntlirttn} ni thr H.,1-, A*:-.-,:. , 
utitr or morn hew-hYm! f.r ii^.u,:,. ::., [ - s 

w 1 it is ('unnini^Vj turn, Hi'* M ;i '>i *' < 
.lilt of a, .^rand ri*tr>e$Mir. !;.-, ||,. *,., 

cnt of his power iini i ItMil s,/'],;.? 'i ,.j i, r: 

J^ht <o SjH-aL il:i hr tVrl\, 'Ui.rt" !/;.- 

understand; ami tth;it tu u ; nr.-j^j 
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the best which liad been done before them. Had they 
used the advantages of their time, there would be litt 
say about them." 

The conversation now turned upon old Grerman po 
T mentioned Memming. "Memming," said Goethe, ' 
very fair talent, a little prosaic and citizen-like, and c 
practical use nowadays. It is strange," he contii 
" that with all I have done, there is not one of my p 
that would suit the Lutheran hymn-book." I laughec 
assented, while I said to myself that in this odd expre 
there was more than could be seen at the first glance. 

Sun. evening, Jan. 12. I found a musical party at doe 
The performers were the Eberwein family, and some : 
bers of the orchestra. Among the few hearers were Cle 
Superintendent Kohr, Hofrath Yogel, and some 1 
Groethe had wished to hear a quartet by a celebrated 3 
composer, and this was played first. Karl Eberwein, 
twelve years old, played the piano entirely to Groethe' s 
satisfaction, and indeed admirably, so that the quarte 
in every respect well performed. 

"It is a strange state," said Goethe, "to which the 
improvements in the technical and mechanical part c 
art have brought our newest composers. Their produ 
are no longer music ; they go beyond the level of 1: 
feelings, and one can give them no response from the 
and heart. How do you feel ? I hear with my ears 

I replied that I fared no better. 

" Yet the Allegro," said he, "had character; that ce: 
whirling and twirling brought before my mind the w 
dance on the Blocksberg, and thus I had a picture tc 
trate this odd music." 

After a pause, during which the party discourse 
took refreshments, Groethe asked Madame Eberwi 
sing some songs. She sang the beautiful song, 
Mitternacht," with Zelter's music, which made the c 
impression. 

"That song," said Groethe, "remains beautiful, he 
often it is heard ! There is something eternal, indi 
tible, in the melody ! " 

The " Erlkonig " obtained great applause ; and tl 
* c lch hab's gesagt der guten Mutter," made every* 
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nark that the music HO happily fit red r!-.*^ 
me conld even conceive it- others i: e. < t :- 
n the highest decree pleased. 

By way of conclusion to this pleasant ev.-' 
Sbcrwein, at Goethe's wju*'-'.t, I'an'.r ( -;' | lt ' {l% 
'Divan," with her husband':-: imr.'e. ThM a 
itcisse iniieht' ieh borir*n," ph-a^-d ti--f. ; , 
'Eberwein," he said, kk s<nietiwe-; : una-. -.v.-.- ^ 
hen asked for the smur. " Ac?' n;?' *! 
Schwin^en," which was also of a k:::<i I" '*'' 
unotions. 

After the ]>arty had left, T remap - >? -M e * 

eniark that these stmrs in the ' 1> \ r ' I * 
'omiection with me. Until the < m >1 . i 
ilcment-s hav(* erased lo live in i'i' I ( 
lind, like a cusf->tT Mtak'-.^kin <ti 112;, t ^" <> 
Urn Mitternaehf, 1 on the eoiitran, in n t ! 
ion with me j it is a living part <f t,. k , i"i * 
vith mo still. 

a Oftentimes, my own prndnrt'Mi.M r*iu v, 
o me. To-day, .1 rcutl a |jav"m*v in IM-I*'-^, 
jS I read * This man speaks el \ y\\ *!,'. *' 
ict have said it otherwise : * \vlien I 1* o 1 . :*' i 
t is a passage; translated from in\ cv.'i A* t 

Man. (wni-iitji Jun. !'. -Aft* r t!. * '"n- 
'Helena," Goethe hud rnip!.vrl I.M 'i ! ' * 
ho continuation of (In* ** Wa:ulerj ur* " !! 
iO me about the progress of fhi J >NnrK. 

"In ordtT the better to n:v <h* te-tt- i 1 I 
10 to me one day, " I have ial-.i-rt rl.i " i 
)icc!oa, and intend, by min r lin' > t* * t '.| .. * 
nake two ]irts. I have ontrreil * u * . 
io ho copied entire. The piae*-, \ h t | I 
io introduce are umrkrd, ant! tt!"i * k 
iiicli. a inark, 1 dictate uhat i-i u IM , ,- i 
nyself never to l<t niv work j-.t*ip ' 

Another day lie said to me, " AH fl pj. ' 

Wan derjaii re' is now rnwplHrly c* p. ! I J t * 

ani to introduce new matter are filtui w,tb I 

hat 1 have always before my r}rs \% h;i! n v 
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[to to the princess, sfaiuls tvtT t! * v*l 1 " 
jmentixig woman with her l">v e . < ", . 
>, too, witli liia ivtmutMr hiuit.. si-. :-. * * 

ingnlar group; it would mukr :K: < ' ' {'' 

should like to see it. painted/' 
os," said Goethe, "that would !.- ; | 
perhaps," continued he, after n>t ,* i / , 

t is almost too rirh, ami th*' fj^ur. ; i 
would bo viry ditVu-uIr f<r thr an i i > i 
.stributc the li^hi- and shadr. llrti .- :. " 
Honorio knools on flu fiir'i\ aid f'^ ' 
.tc to him nn horsi'li;u*k, I. Itavr im;i";i' ! , '!* 
.at jnigvht !u i dime." 

jit tliat Gocliio was ritrhf. 'unl :i ij ! f if 
it contniiuul in fact' t-lu* ?:i^- t' tin* u li " .*- 
;o remarked, that flu's mvt-l hud :i r*,,t'- i ' t *' 
L-oni those of the kk WnndtTJahrr." in.t MI. . 



ue," said (uutht\ M y*u will find in if i 
of t.l iti inward world, ami in ru\ *ilu r t * i 
too much," 

,111 now {vurious to learn," Miid I, *' h ^ t* 
|uored ; I almost, j^ucss that tlds v. -it f 
, dilTerent. manner, Imt law I rann't " > 
not bo ri^ht for you in i.?wss it," ; < J 
not reveal Miti seerei. fo-dav. i)n 'H 
^ivo you tint conclusion. Till thn , ii 
sun." 

:nod the con versa (itn f I IN- ;,-r. <:,,i j..::-* . ;' 
lly the chissical \Valpurvi.-i i.i".'f', v, h; . 
iy as a sketch, and wiurh (I.n-{h- u.i. i :. 
to print in that form. I had v nn^vd -. 
lo so; for i found tliai if if u rn- Miirr jr;i.r 
lys left in this unfinished ,\l;tfr, (Ii-n-ih.- ? 
t that over in tlm mean iinic, f*r h*- i.<-v, i 

rosolvod not to print the ;J*Hrh, 

in very glad of it," said I ; " fur u^\\ I ^L. 

cornplctt! it. n 

night IxMlom; in thr*c month-;/ 1 -.uid h<< ; " 
get tinuj for it? The day h;i- ti. 5 Jtmj^ 
. is dilliculi to iaolatt: niv^'lf lailllnn't 
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"We were in the liveliest mood, and continued to talk of 
Napoleon. 

" I wish," said young Goethe, " that I had good pictures 
or engravings of all Napoleon's deeds, to decorate a large 
room." 

"The room must he very large," said Goethe, "and 
even then it would not hold the pictures, so great are the 
deeds." 

The Chancellor ' turned the conversation on Luden's 
" History of the Germans ; " and I had reason to admire I 
the dexterity and penetration which young Goethe dis- | 
played in deducing all which the reviewers had found to > 
blame in the book from the time in which it was written, 
and the national views and feelings which had animated 
the author. We arrived at the result that the wars of 
Napoleon first explained to us those of Ca3sar. "Pre- 
viously," said Goethe, " Caesar's book was really not much 
nioreHhan an exercise for classical schools." 

From the old German time, the conversation turned upon 
the Gothic. We spoke of a bookcase which had a Gothic 
character, and from this were led to discuss the late 
fashion of arranging entire apartments in the old German 
and Gothic style, and thus living under the influences of a 
bygone time. 

" In a house," said Goethe, " where there are so many 
rooms that some are entered only three or four times a year, 
such a fancy may pass ; and I think it a pretty notion of 
Madame Pankoucke at Paris that she has a Chinese apart- 
ment. But I cannot praise the man who fits out the rooms 
in which he lives with these strange, old-fashioned objects. 
It is a sort of masquerade, which can, in the long run, do 
no good in any respect, but must, on the contrary, have an 
unfavourable influence on the man who adopts it. Such a 
fashion is in contradiction to the age in which we live, and 
will only confirm the empty and hollow way of thinking 
and feeling in which it originates. It is well enough, on a 
merry winter's evening, to go to a masquerade as a Turk ; 
but what should we think of a man who wore such a mask 
all the year round ? We should think either that he was 
crazy, or in a fair way to become so before long." 

We found Goethe's remarks on this hignly practical 
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"I need onlv look out of the window to see, in tin* 
brooms that sweep tho street, and iho children who run 
about, a. visible symbol of {he. world, that is alwa.ys wearing 
oui. and always becoming youm^ aj^ain. Children's Dairies 
and tho diversions of youth are preserved front century to 
eentury; for, absurd as these may appear io a .inoro TIKI turn 
a|o, children art) always children, and are at all times 
alike. Hence wo oup,*ht not. to put, <lown tho midsummer 
bonfires, or spoil Iho pleasure which tho little dears lake, in 
them." 

With this and Iho like cheerful conversation Iho hours 
at table passed swiftly by. Wo younger pcoplo then 
wenl into ihe. upper room, while. Iho Chancellor remained 
with ('{octho. 

Whim, r/v;////;/, J(Ui. IS. (loefhu iuul promised in< the 
rest of Ihe novel this evening, i weni to hitn nf> half-past. 
six', and found him alone in his comfortable work-room. I 
silt down with him at table, and after wo had talked over 
iho immediato events of iho day, (<oetho aroso and ^av< TUC 
iho wished- for last sheets, ifc There yon may road tho con- 
clusion/ 1 said luv I bo^a-n, while (Joellio 'walked up and 
down tho room, and occasionally stood at tho stove. .As 
usual, I read softly to myself. 

Tho sheets of tho last evening h:id ended \vhcr(* t.ho lion 
is lyini^ in tho sun outside tho wall of Iho old ruin, at tho 
foot of mi ai^od beech, and preparations arc made to snbdno 
him. Tho prince is i^inr to send tiio hunters si Her him, 
but tho stranger boijjs him t,o span* his lion, hciiuy confident 
that \w oa.n bring him back into his ca<;v. ly milder means. 
This child, said ho, will accomplish his work by pleasant 
words and Iho sweet tones of his flute. Tho prince con- 
sents, and after ho has arranged the necessary measures of 
precaution, rides back into tho town with his men. 
Honorio, with a. number of hunters, occupies tho defile, 
that, in easo tho lion comes down, ho way scare him back by 
kindling a fire. Tho mother and tho child, led by tho 
warder of tho castle, ascend Iho ruin, on Iho other nido of 
which tho lion is lyin^ by tho outer wail, 

Tho design is to lure tho mighty animal into tho spacious 
enstlo-yurd. Tho mother and tho warder conceal them- 
selves above in tho half-ruined hall, whilo tho child goo.s 
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I IKK! not read without emotion the concluding incident. 
Still I did not know what io say. 1 was astonished but not 
satisfied. It seemed if.) me. that the conclusion, was too 
simple,* too ideal, too lyrical ; and that at least some oi! 
the other figures should have reappeared, and, by winding 
up the wholes havo given more breadth to the termination. 
Goethe observed that 1 had a dou'bt in my mind, and 
endeavoured to set me right. <4 Jf,"said lu\ u l had again 
brought in some of (.he other figures at the end, the con- 
elusion would have been prosaic. What could they do and. 
say, when everything is done already ? The prince and his 
men have ridden, into iho town, where his assistance is 
needed. JJonorio, as soon as he learns {hat the lion Is 
see.ured, will follow with his hunters, ami (he man will soon 
come from (he (own with Ins iron cage* and put the lion, into 
it. All these things are foreseen, and therefore should not 
be detailed. 1C (hey wen?, wo should, become prosaic. 
.But an ideal, nay, a lyrical conclusion, was Tioeessary ; for 
after ihe pathetic speech <>!' the man, which, in itself is 
poetical prose, a further elevation is required, and J. tva-s 
obliged to havo recourse to lyrical poetry, nay, even to a 
song. 

u To find a simile to this novel," continued Goethe, 
"imagine a green plant shooting up from its root, thrusting 
forth strong green leaves from the sides of its sturdy stern, 
and at last terminating in a ilower. The flower is unex- 
pected and startling, but come it must -nay, the whole 
foliage has existed only for (lie sake of that ilower, ami 
would be worthless without it. 1 ' 

At these words 1 breathed lightly. The sea-'les seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and a. feeling of (he. excellence 
of this marvellous composition began to stir within mo. 

Goethe, continued,"- * a The purpose of this novel was in 
show how the unmanageable and the invincible is often 
better restrained by love and pious; .feeling than, by force. 
And this beautiful aim, which i;; set forth by (ho child and 
the lion, charmed mo on to (.he completion of the work. 
This is the ideal this is the ilower. The green foliage of 
the extremely real introductory is only there for the Hake of 

* 'In iho Honro of a ^roup brim? smi^h: Tho German word is 
"' oiiiNiun >3> (solitary).- '/'nr?i,s. 
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reason ol; this," sail I Goethe, u I will explain. I \vent io 
work Jiko a. painter, who, with certain subjects, shuns cer- 
tain colours, and makes others predominate. Thus, for u 
.morning landscape, ho puts a jjreat deal of Mini on Id, 
palette,' and but. little. yellow. But IT he is to paint, an 
evening seeno, ho lakes a ijreat drill of yellow, and :dm.M 
omits tho blue. I pnun'tuli'd in flu* ;>:unn way with m\ 
dilTt'rciifc litt'rary pnuhu-taons, and this is tlu* raiK-u* of tin si- 
varied character." 

I thought within Tiiysclf ihai ihi;{ was a vTy wi;r 
niaxitn, and was pli-astul thai (loHlw had uift-rrd if. 

I (ht'ii, cspiM'ially with, iviVrrwn io tliis last. nnvt-I, 
?i<Iniircd thu di'tail with whit'h ihu ru-fiu'ry wa:i dr- 
scribrd. 

u 1 haves' 1 said ('in*'Uu\ " n*vt 4 r oln-u^rvctl Natntv with a, 
vit'W io [HH'tit'al prtsdurtion; hui, hivsuwn my early tirawln^ 
<!: latidsi-apt'S, arid, my laliT Hludit-:? in, nainral ncit'iin 4 , !! 
ino io a const-ant-, Host* ob.st'rvaiion of nainra! objrct:^ 1 
luivo gradually h'arntnl Nainn^ by heart, even fu thn mi- 
nutest, details, so that, when 1 nerd anything us a poet, t. is 
at. -myeommand; and I <*Huuot* easily sin aitmnst truth, 
Sehiller Iul not this observation of Nature. 'Vlw loenlitie:; 
ol: Hwitzerland, whirh h( used in 4 William Tell,' wero all 
related to him by me; but ho had sueh a wonderful mind, 
thai even on hearsay, lie could make something that pus- 
KOHsed realit.y." 

r Fho conversation no\v t.urueil \vholly on Sehiller, ami 
Cloeilu^ proeetided thus: 

"Schiller's propel* productive! talent, hiy in the ideal; am! 
It may bo said he has not hi:* ctpial in (Jerman or any other 
literature. lie has almost* everything that Lord Byron 
has; but* Lord Byron is his .superior in kntnvled'fo oi* 
tho world. 1. wish Schiller had, lived to know Lord 
Byron's works, and wonder what he would have mini In 
so conenial a mind. Did Hvron publish anything during 



I. could not say with certainty, (tocthe. t*ok down the 
<k (Conversations Lexicon," arul read the artteh) (u Hymn, 
making many hasty remarks HH he, procecdetl. ft nppenrcd 

that. Byron had published nothing before- IK07, and Urn* 

Scliiller could have Heen nothini^ of bin. 
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he endured at the military school. In later days, when 
lie had enough physical, freedom, lie pa svd u\er i*) iho 
ideal; and I "would almost say that- this idea killed him, 
since it led him to make demands >n hi.-; phy. : c;ii! ; :;hn\: 
which were too much for his strength. 

"The Grand Duke fixed on Schiller, when he W a ; 
established here, an. iucnme uf one thuusaud dullars s early, 
and ollered to <,;'ive him twice as mueh in eav he should 
be himlered by siekjaess from v. rhisc* 1 . Schiller ue-'lmed 
this last offer, and never avails*! him :eli* of ii, "I ha\e 
la-lent,' said he, "ami must, help rr.s:-!!',' Uui : ; hi: mmily 
enlarged of la.ie year:-':, he was. oble-yd, fur a livelihuud, to 
writer two dramas annually; and to :;ccimpli..h tin :, he 
forced himself to write days and week.: when he \\iis nut 
well. Hi* would have his fa-lent uhry him at- aiu huur. 
! To never drank much; he was \rt*y temperate; but, in 
such hours of Imdily weakne.-.-^ he vas ub!i;.'Vil ft j.fimulaie 
his powers by th-" U;-H* of spirituous Hf|uors, This hubii 
impaired his health, and- was likewise .injurious !o his pro- 
ductions. The faults which some tviseueres Ihid in his 
works I. deduce, Front tins source. All the passn'*c;i wliich, 
they say aro not what they oui^ht lo. be, 1 would cull 
pathological passa.^'< k s ; For he wmtn them on those days 
when ho had not strength in ibid the r5s;hi ami fru<- 
"motives. 1 havo evtry respect, for iht* categories! impcra- 
live. I know how mueh .^nd mav proei'cil I'rom :i, ; buf. 
one 'must not ca-rry it too Far, for iht-n thi; idra, uf sde:-! 
freedom, c'ertaJtdv h'ad-; t^o no "'ond/' 

.Amid these interesting remarks, and :-:imilar discuurse ;; 
Jjnnl JSyron a-iul tin 11 eelchraifd (jeriMau .suf hurs, uf wit'- 1 i 
Schiller ha,d said that he liked Kut/.ehuo h.-. i, fu- 
any rate, prinluced soniethin* 1 ', the hours uf i-vriiii: 
swiftly alon*';, atid (uethe ;:iv< 'me ihe n\r!, fs:ii I iui 
stn<ly it (juietly at home. 

tfu-ii.. t'Muhitf, Jan. "21 . I \veni at half .pa..tsev-u this ev 
in^ to Uoetho, n,ud stayed with htm ubuut an hour, 
showed mii a, voluniMf new Fren<*h poenfi, by Mudeiuiusi'Ile 
Clay, and spokt^ of them with j^n-at praise, 

u T'lu^ French," said h<, ^ pu.sh their way, ami it- in W'cll 
worth wliih^ to look after them. I have lately been NtriviiHf 
hard to form a notion of i he present r.late of the Fivucb I i turn- 
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200 CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE. [1827. 

I am sorry about Solger ; lie was an admirable being, and 
deserved, bother than many, a friendly answer." 

1 turned the conversation to tbo novel, -svbidi I bad now 
iYiHjuontly wwl arl( * stadunl at home. u All tho lirsti part," 
said I, "'is only an introduction, but nothing is set forth 
beyond what Is necessary ; and ibis nee< \sxary preliminary 
is executed \vitb. sncb grace, that \vo cannot I'aiiey it is 
only Tor the sake ol % something else, but would give it a 
value ol: ils own." 

u l am glad. that you. feel thU" said (<tcUie, "but I 
must do ^mu'ihim.ovt, According to the laws ol' a good 
Introdnefiuu, 1 he ' propi-ii'lotr. <*f r!u- animals must make 
Mtrir a-ppt-araiuMMii If. 'Wbcn i!it i }nmv;',s and Mio undo 
ridoby'lb'' boofb, Mm peuph* nuist ronui mil; atid entreat 
i-!e prinecss <o honour it ^vilh a- vi-.-'ii/' ik Assnreilly you 
;rc ri';bi," said I; " l'>r, situ-t^ all t!n> nv-t^is indicated in 
Uir iulrodue.tiuu, tbi-.u- iieop!' unist l'* k so liknwi.se; audit 
is iH-rfrcilv natural I bat, with tlu-ir duvtiiion to their 
f n-asury, <hi-y would not lot ihr friiH't-j JKISM uuaMsailcd." 

" Ynii'sr.',"*' :-aid (Im-thc, "iiia.t in a w<.rk of thin kind, 
<-\vu v.lirn if i.i li:ii. hrd :t:; a- wholt^ tbrn- is .si ill so 
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(|, M .J!JI thru fold uir "I" a fni'ri^ucr 1 who had lately 
\i. itrd him, and harl talLnl ut' iran;:lalimj; st-vta-al ol: Rs 

\Tork;'". 

u ll is a ;.';ootl laan^ said (Inrihr, ^ fc but, as to his 
literal un% hr' 'sihmv;; hiuiM-li' a nu-r*' <15h'ttaut.i ; For ho 
tines nut yt't kuow Clrnuan a I, all, and i.J alrrady ialkin^of 
tbti irauslatious hn will niakr, and <F tin* purl rails which 
ho will pri'lix lo thfta. 

ur Pha.l. IM fh(^ vrry naluiv nf tin* <hh-i lanli, that, they 
|:ivt no iiii-a of tho ditru-ultir;; which liu in a, .-.ubjet^ and 
iihvay;; wisli io undi-rt-alvH :anni'lbin^ ftr whieh tlu-y have 
no ca.pa.cily." 

Tint. t-rc*tnitt,J*>ii. III*. At:-;cvrn t.'clnck 1 wrnt wiUitlio 
nianuscnpt of tho ni.vei and a n|y of In'ran^cr to (Jodlie, 
i found M'. Son-t in civcrxHiin \vitb him upon niotlern 
Kn-iM-h Isfrrafnrr, I ii.-.icnt-d with InlrmJ, and id was 
<.b/,rr\,Ml thai, thu intidcrn \vriiciv! had Icarm-d a i r rc\il deal 
fnau D. Lillo, a>i far a-.i inind vcr.-ilicaiinn was eiuietTncd, 
Situu" M. Si.n-1, a.i :i horn Ut'nrvir.e, did nt j;pt ( ;d; (liTinau 
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i felt, at thuso wordis, ntur.Mfusn I ^. - 
porfcanco of ^tho mtutu'iit^ 1 *<i% , ^ ^ 
"It vessel which I'm;!. ;nM t>^'^;i, ^ * 
ich wo know nut \\lmi- "J lirt ' * , 
is ib likcwiHO with tho tiu <'| '' -^ '_ 
jat master which {nv.i "*M it-n^ .' 
jrcise its inflnenco Ihnm^u ia;u.> ^ ' "' 
1 undergo itianiroUUit'i-t imt i *. ^ ^ 

ngs to add or to touch up ; l< ! '-* 1 ' 5 

wn glad that it is l^nn^ to th f |M- *, j> j ' ; ' 
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'u hb thirtieth year ho had tlic honour to talk with the 
KwjHTor ; then there is another of two lovers who showed 
Mirh pvat purify during a long nctpiaintanco, that when 
i hey vu'tv on out* oeeaslou obliged, to pass the night in the 
.nine rhamluT, tliey occupied the, thno with conversation 
and did nut approaeh one another. 

'* Ami in i.lu sanio way, there aro imininorahlo other 
!r;*vtitb ? idl turning upon what is moral and proper. It is 
13* this i-irvt'po moderation in everything that tho Chinese 
Kfnptre has sustained itself for thousands oL ! years, and 
will riidun* hereafter. 

14 I find a highly remarka-hlo contrast, to this Chinese 
nuvt'l in the fc Chansonn do .Beranger,' which have, almost 
t -vi-rv ('ius S(ino immoral liecntious Kubjeeb for their 
itintlul'u*n, and wliieh would he cxtroiucly odious to mo if 
lv a tn'niuH interior to JU' ranger; he, how- 
niutle thrm not. only iolerahhi, Inifc pleasing. Tell 
'li\ i * it tint remarkable l-hal; tho Bubjects of the 
lui- . p.-i-t :-.htitihi lu SD ihtr(uiL'.;hly moral, and thoso of 

.- t'r.t Kri-tii'h piu-t- (if (he pm;eiLtj day bo exactly tlio 

"."':;'!; ;i f;:.li-! 4 f. :i:i 1 U'r;ui"vr\-'./' said i, "would find no 
M in i.i.-rul ^silnrrf ;/' 

" V-:i ;i.r- ri'/ltt/' Mild ile{hr; u lht> VITV pcrversionH o! 
:-, tinti- !:siv* rrv-;drd am! dev'inped his bctler initure." 
" llul/* i-.uid 1 *' i.* this Chinese nunanee onu of their 
-J.?"' ^ 

*vt!\ jiu itiiitiss/* Hiiid Cloethe; " tht* (Chinese liavo 

.*u.:.uiid-j 'f fhrii^atid had aln-ady -when our forefathers 
vintf in th* % %vol;4, 

rsnriMusti tnon^ coitviueed, 1 * iu* continued, "that 
tin* tt?uv-rs:d ]ms:',esMitn of iniinkind, 'nvealmg 
f" rvrrvwliffr, and at. all times, in hunilrctls and 
drtti'i <"!" ia*-n. < hu inukert it, a liilln b(!ttr than 
!t-!\ :ml !-.wiiu.-i on <h* surfnrr a littln lon^or tlian 
hrr ilinl l'> all, Ht-rr von Matihisson Tnn.sfc not 
l h- i- tin- nt:m, nr must i think tha.t, I am tho man; 
i ;irh mtf.t :;av t*> hinrielf, that, thn i^ifi of poetry is by 
j..i,-ui. > '.' MTV r;ir% :uul that nobody need think: very 
-h . i li!ni-.-!f* l-e:iUM h* lias written a goad poem. 
I'.-;*, n-uih, v,t' Urnuait:. :m very likely to full too 
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